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a What Shall I Wish for Thee ? 


BY ALICE G. HOWARD. 


What shall I wish for thee, sweet baby, dear ? 

A life of joy, no trace of grief or tear? 

All sunshine’s glimmer, without cloud or rain ? 

A long bright summer’s day, no touch of pain ? 

My human heart, with judgment weak and 
blind, 

Would crave amiss when most it would be 
kind; 

To choose all joy would be to take from thee 

That peace which comes from setting others 
free 

From burdens heavy, and from sorrows blight, 

And, though it grieve thee, makes thy spirit 
bright. 

No flouds ? No rain? The rainbow, dear, 
unfurls 

God’s loving smile, which turns our tears to 
pearls, 

The summer ripens, and the frost makes strong. 

May thy dear life be rich and pure and long: 

Rich in its sweetness; and its length of days 

Be one grand pzean to thy Maker’s praise. 

Darling, may God bless thee, is my prayer, 

And close enfold thee in his loving care. 


A SHEAF FROM MY WRITING DESK. 


BY REV. DR. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


Here in Central Iowa we have just 
had a flying visit from that flying— 
should I say fly-away?—London re- 
former, Mr. Stead. His modest pro- 
posal of a “model daily” seems to 
have come to naught, and we do not 
learn that his reformation of Chicago 
is complete. He has been telling us 
on the Sabbath in our church how to 
do our Christian, reform and muni- 
cipal work. But first he favored us 


in @ morning discourse with his fun- 


damental religious ideas—the world 
is not as we would have it; total de- 
pravity and original sin are the mat- 
ter with ory (this modified by as- 
serting that whenever an unregen- 
erate man, however bad, does a kind 
or helpful thing, it is the Spirit of 
God in him, no distinction being 
made between instinctive kindness 
and the love of God shed abroad in 
Christians); the pagan religions have 
in them—no ‘qualifications sug- 
guested. Christians do not live so 
well as Mohammed — persecutor, 
slave-holder, polygamist and liar as 
he was; unnoticed, we oughtto be 
each one a Messiah, a Christ; we are 
redeemers of men as well as Jesus. 
The Roman Empire was not convert- 
ed by his martyrdom on Calvary, but 
by the martyrdom of his followers in 
the Colosseum; suffering is a part of 
love, etc. At night he told us our 
treatment of the poor and the tramps 
was devoid of common sense and a 
disgrace to civilization. Then he 
argued that the passion for amuse- 
ment can only be gnided, and there- 
fore the churches should run saloons, 
local theatres, etc., making, perhaps, 
a qualification in an inaudible under- 
tone as to houses of ill fame. How 
offensive and disgusting all this was 
to a town founded by Congre gation- 
alists from New England, and which 
has never had a saloon, under Iowa 
prohibition, to this day, you may 
imagine, but can hardly realize. 


When a single man, ever so cranky 
and unbalanced, starts up to smite 
the Church in the face, no attention 
is paid to him. But when a number 
of New Theology men unite in it, 
good men turn aside a moment from 
the direct work of building up the 
kingdom of God to protest against it 
as uncandid and uncharitable. It 
makes no difference what theology 
assaults on the churches are founded 
on, but they are always more abusive 
when made in the interests of cranky 
and unsound theological spirits. In 
the New Testament is Paul’s confes- 
sion that “beyond measure he perse- 
cuted the Church of God” before he 
was converted, and Judes prediction 
of the Lord’s coming to execute judg- 
ment and convict ungodly sinners 
of all the hard things they had 
spoken against Him. We do not per- 
secute as Saul of Tarsus did, but do 
not some in some of the churches 
speak hard things against His body, 
the Church ? 


There are those who see in certain 
secular organizations, “for insurance, 
industrial advantage, and the like,” 
evidences of growing Christian broth- 
erhood, though they may so lack any 
Christian element that in some one of 


them there is not a single Christian 


man, while they utterly overlook the 
oldest and most influential organiza- 
tion of such brotherhood in the world; 
viz., the Christian Church. If it were 
founded for nothing higher, they 
would recognize it as such; but be- 
cause its raison @’etre is the devout 
and believing service of God, they do 
not. Love to man is attractive to 
them, provided it has nothing to do 
with the purer and greater love to 
the Creator and bountiful Benefactor 
of all men, and the Father of all good 
men, as disciples of His dear Son. 
Without this love, all apparent broth- 
erhood may be organized on a basis 
entirely selfish and insecure; yet it is 
applauded thoughtlessly. 


‘One of the unbalanced interpreta- 
tations of Scripture in “The New Era” 


is (p. 124) the use of John’s seeing 


no temple in the New Jerusalem to 
disparage worship in comparison 
with other kinds of service. The 
idea is borrowed from Fremantle that 
worship was nothing with the primi- 
tive Church. This in the face of their 
devout habits, integral in “a life per- 
vaded by the Spirit of God.” Why 
there is no temple in the New Jeru- 
salem it is easy for any spiritual read- 
er of the Apocalypse to see. “The 
Lord God, the Almighty, and the 
Lamb are the temple thereof.” The 
divine objects of adoring love and 
praise will be constantly before their 
eyes, and all the heavenly life will be 
one of worship. Who would imagine 
the city is to be dark because John 
also says (Rev. xxi: 22, 23), “No need 
of the sun, neither of the moon”? 
Why no need? Because they walk 
in darkness? No; “for the glory of 
God did lighten it, and the lamp 
thereof is the Lamb.” 


Several of the erratic brethren who 
quote Dr. Josiah Strong as asserting 
that Christ did not come to save men 
from the wreck of this sinful world, 
but to “save the wreck itself’—a 
very ambiguous expression, to say 
the least of it—go on to contradict 
him as to the pre-eminent importance 
of the individual in salvation, and 
the absolute necessity of laboring 
first, midst, and last for the conver- 
sion of individuals. This is just what 
they do themselves when they make 
any headway. And though he af- 
firms that “the gospel of personal sal- 
vation is only half of the gospel, the 
other half being the gospel of the 
kingdom,” he does not fall into the 
amazing blunder of imagining that 
men can be saved in the lump. The 
masses “can be saved,” he says, “not 
as masses, but as individuals.” “Char- 
acter must still be made by hand.” 
“All of our great moral problems are 
found to be perscnal—problems of 
the individual.” 


Some of our New Departure friends 
are in a predicament about their left 
wing. They don’t know what to do 
with it. Their case is much like that 
of the English with the Irishman, 
as a statesman put it a few years 
ago. “We don’t know how to get 
along with him, and we don’t know 
how to get along without him.” The 
New Departure is not numerous 
enough to slough off those who go 
to the violent socialistic extreme; yet 
it won't do to be altogether identified 
with them. They must be dissented 
from in a gingerly way, sorely as 
they vex and disgust most Christian 
people. So years ago the extreme 
abolitionists, struggling for the aboli- 
tion of slavery by a national party, 
found a motley mass of hangers-on, 
who hindered, by their fanaticism, 
more than they helped, but the get- 
ting rid of whom was difficult, if not 
im possible. 


“When Christiana came to the 
Slough of Despond, she began to be 
at a stand; For, said she, this is the 
place where my dear husband had 
like to have been smothered with 
mud. She perceived, also, that, not- 
withstanding the command of the- 
King to make this place for pilgrims 
good, yet it was rather worse than 
formerly. So I asked if that was 
true. Yes, said the old gentleman, too 
true; for many there be that pretend to 
be the King’s laborers,and say they are 
for mending the King’s highways, 
who bring dirt and dung instead of 
stones, and so mar instead of mend- 
ing.” 

This is from the second part of 
“Pilgrim's Progress.” In the first 
part, anent the floundering of Chris- 
tiana and Pliable on this Slough, the 
dreamer was told by “Help’—who 
drew Christian out of it—that the 
King’s surveyors had been above one 
thousand six hundred years employed 
about this patch of ground, and here 
have been swallowed up at least 
20,000 cartloads of wholesome in- 
structions brought from all places of 
the King’s dominions (the best ma- 
terials to make good ground of the 
place), if so be it might have been 
mended, but it is the Slough of De- 
spond still.” 

What Bunyan had seen later cast 
in by “pretended laborers,” compar- 
able to “dirt and dung instead of 
stones,” he does not explain, even by 
one of those significant marginal 
hints of his. But since his day, how 
much attempt there has been to light- 
en the heart of a burdened sinner 
finding his way through conviction 
to the Wicket Gate! Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman has now many a helper, 
throwing into a soul which the Spirit 
has convinced of sin many & sugges- 
tion that he need not think: so ill of 
himeelf, all fitted to make him miss 


his divinely intended footing on “cer- | 


tain good and substantial steps. plac- 
ed even through the very midst of 
his Slough by the direction of the 
Law-giver. What those steps were, 
to be found in stages of self-condem- 
nation and discouragement Bunyan 
well knew, for he had often struggled 
through utter spiritual hopelessness; 
and he knew that one is never to get 
out of it by making a mock of sin, or 
by the conceit that sin is a small 
thing, or that one is but little of a 
sinner, or that he needs no deep con- 
viction on that point, or no lifting of 
its burden by a divine hand, or that 
ease of conscience by a mere ethical 
change is all he needs, or that find- 
ing one’s way tothe cross is superflu- 
ous, if one but just desires to get rid 
of depression and live henceforth a 
Christian life, philanthropic service of 
man being taken for evangelical 
“peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” “Dirt and dung,” in- 
deed ! 


PHILISTINISM. 


This is an age of theological phil- 
istinism. The “spoilers” are coming 
up and spreading themselves over 
the land, and we are threatened with 
a state of things like that described 
in the days of Samuel, when “there 
was no smith found throughout all 
the land of Israel; but all the Israel- 
ites went down to the Philistines to 
sharpen every man his share, and his 
coulter, and his ax, and his mattock.” 
Some, not only of the people, but 
even of the leaders of the people, 
have already surrendered their good- 
ly weapons, which were once “sharp 
in the hearts of the king’s enemies.” 
With them “the law and the proph- 
ets” are no more, or are in the hands 
of their alien masters. “Christ and 
the apostles” will, no doubt, soon fol- 
low. Even the common implements 
of husbandry which we are allowed 
to use must be remodeled and 
sharpened under the eyes of these 
uncircumcised Philistines. How much 
of the Bible we are to accept, and in 
what sense we must accept even that 
limited allowance, is to be deter- 
mined authoritatively by our new 
over-lords, the ‘Higher Critics.” _. 

Oh, that in this day of humiliation, 
asin that day of humiliation, there 
might be found the likeness of that 
heroic Jonathan, who, supported only 
by his trusty armor-bearer, climbed 
up, hands and feet, into the very fast- 
ness of the Philistines, and assaulted 
them in their stronghold. “And 
they fell before Jonathan; and his 
armor-bearer slew after him, and 
there was trembling in the host, in 
the field and among all the people; 
the garrison and the spoilers, they 
also trembled; and behold the multi- 
tude melted away, and they went on 
beating down one another.” Whata 
beggarly scene of pell-mell confusion 
is here presented to us; “one man 
chasing a thousand, and two putting 
ten thousand to flight”! 

We are told that three grand re- 
sults crowded close upon the heroic 
act of that one bold man and his 
trusty henchman. First, Saul and all 
the ed a that were with him as- 


sembled and came to the battle; sec- 
ond, the Hebrews that were with the 
Philistines before that time, even 
they turned to the side of Saul and 
‘Jonathan; third, all the Israelites 
that had hid themselves in Mount 
Ephraim, when they heard that the 
Philistines fled, even they followed 
hard after them in battle. And thus, 
we are told, “the Lord saved Israel 
that day, and the battle passed over 
unto Beth Aven.” 

In these times of doubt and fear, 
and all sorts of compromises with 
error, may the Lord raise up more 
than one _ great-hearted Jonathan 
whose motto shall be, “there is no 
restraint with the Lord to save by 
many or by few”; and, from among 
the laity, may there be many a noble 
henchman who shall be ready to fol- 
low the Jonathans, and to “slay after 
them.” And using the same tried 
and trusty weapons that have con- 
quered in a thousand battles, there 
will be wrought an equally great sal- 
vation in Israel to-day as there was 
by the hand of Jonathan and his 
armor-bearer three thousand years 
ago. SENEX. 


Governor and Mrs. Fuller of Ver- 
mont were the guests of the Vermont 
Association in this city last week. 
Hundreds of Vermonters from all over 
the State sat down to well-filled tables 
in the Odd Fellows’ building last 
Friday night, and the toasts and so- 
cial time which followed had a right 
royal Vermont flavor. Governor 
Fuller won the respect of all; he is 
not a ready speaker, but his written 
address was full of good sense and 
wisdom. He is such a governor as 
we should judge good old conserva- 
tive Vermont would like. On Satur- 
day there was a “sugaring off,” 


followed by. addresses, etc., in Festi-. 


ity school a young man can not re- 


val Hall in the Midwinter Fair. There 
are very many Vermonters in this 
State; many in this city. They area 
good-looking, moral, intelligent peo- 
ple,asarule. You hardly ever hear 
of one arrested for crime. They are 
all proud of the old State, and glad 
to acknowledge it as their birthplace. 
But the clannish feeling among them 
is not strong, and the Association, as 
@strictly Vermont affair, is not very, 


well kept up. 
SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


'.The Congregatonalist seems to be 
growing in strength and beauty; 
Unique and devout in its first impres- 
rh in marked contrast with the 
jaking-powder and the like in print 
of its first cover page for afew weeks 
after the change to its present come- 
ly and convenient folio form. Now, 
Poems and pictures of worthies, with 
@hoice seed thoughts, adorn it and 
first greet the reader from week to 
week. Last week it bore the likeness 
Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield 
liege, Oxford, England, who, to 
e writers thinking, delivered 
ithout notes) the most masterly ad- 
ess of the International Council, 
ndon, July, 1891. One of Dr. 
irbairn’s maxims is, “It is painful 
withstand a brother, but if it has 
be done, do it face to face.” A 
otherly translation of “Face the 
Music’ ! 
, Pilgrim Hall was unusually full 
Monday morning, with an exception- 
sprinkling of ladies, to hear Bishop 
Dawrence, who is not a fluent and 
legical extemporaneous speaker; at 
st, he spoke in a familiar and de- 
spltory way yesterday morning. 
Without announcing a formal 
eme, he said this appearance is like 
ming back to my old home, for my 
cestry were Congregationalists. 
y grandfather, on both sides, was a 
rgregational minister, and I stud- 
i¢d at Andover because of its eminent 
instructors. The attitude of the 
urch should be prophetic, with the 
eye forward and not backward. The 
historic Church has an advantage for 
forward look. While science has 
n’ advancing, theology has not 
stood still; the latter shows as much 
change as the former. The positions 
of the leaders show a great change 
as to the doctrine of the Trinity; and 
through us, as middle men, this change 
is conveyed to the people. True relig- 
ion is not something done up in a 
package, and let down from heaven, 
but is a vital and spiritual thing, a 
living force. With perfect confidence 
in the truth—and Jesus Christ was the 
truth—we must go forward in his Spir- 
it. Is there a faith, once delivered 
to the saints, with which a young mau 
can be suffused, and then all he has to 
do is to deliver it? Nay, the Word 
is spirit and life, and the more dis- 
ciplined the messenger, the more 
effective the message. In our divin- 


ceive a degree who has not the 
equivalent of a college course. 
We need men in the ministry who 
have learned to think, and have pow- 
er of exact expression, with the open 
eye and the devout spirit. We need 
leadership in social questions. The 
Andover Hovse and like good insti- 
tutions are likely to reveal mistakes 
by which we may profit. Men, in all 
relations of life, have a right to the 
expression of their experience-form- 
ed opinions. As our Lord came to 
save humanity, so the Church must 
set itselt to save humanity by reach- 
ing individuals. There can be no 
preaching worthy of the name 
without the evangelistic truth and 
spirit, with a personal relation of 
the soul to God. When my stu- 
dents used the word humanity, I 
asked them to cut it out and use the 
word man. We must deal with in- 
dividual souls. Our theological stu- 
dents bite off more than they can 
chew. They talk of humanity, but 
when they have more sense they speak 
of and labor for individual souls. 
We need spiritual leadership, consist- 
ent and wise. 

The Bishop stated that when once 
passing the Somerest Club House 
with an eminent legal light of our 
city, the lawyer remarked, “That is 
one of the most benevolent institu- 
tions of Boston.” “How so?” said 
Mr. Lawrence. “Because all the loaf- 
ers are there, and kept from the offices 
of busy men.” Unity of spirit and 
organization are needed that the 
churches may move forward as one 
grand army. There is a call for a 
more charitable and sympathetic re- 
sponse to spiritual leadership. 

Rev. J. B. Seabury, a classmate of the 
Bishop at Andover, moved a vote. of 
thanks that was unanimously given 
by a rising vote. 

After Mr. Cook had petitioned the 
great King, who sets up his Kingdom 
in the hearteof men, to “overthrow in 


thy commandments * that we may 
become the city of our God,” he an- 
nounced that “sixty-two years ago 
this month Dr. S. F. Smith—who is 
on the platform to-day—wrote our 
National Hymn at Andover, and has 
written a new hymn for this occasion, 
that we will now sing.” The hymn, 
entitled, “Thy Kingdom Come,” is 
enclosed for a Paciric presentation. 
“The city of God can be built only 
by the children of God,” was the op- 
ening sentence of the lecturer, who 
was exceptionally fresh and interest- 
ing. “A perfect society can only be 
made up of regenerated individual 
souls. The cleansing of the outside 
of the cup and the platter is not suf- 
ficient.” Mr. Cook discussed and 
criticised Mr. Stead’s “civic church” — 
without a preacher and without a 
contribution. He was not favorably 
impressed with Mr. Stead’s paper at 
the Parliament, who seems to think 
the liquor traffic cannot be suppress- 
ed, that prohibition is as visionary as 
to try to bring down the moon, cut 
it into pieces and serve it on platters. 
Neal Dow, said the lecturer, has 
brought down the moon, cut it into 
pieces and served it as cheese on 
platters. [Applause.|} He commended 
the social conference at Glasgow, 
Scotland, made up of representatives 
of churches, chapels, and yarious so- 
cieties for the reform and relief of 
the poor. 

There was much wisdom in the 
recent convention a‘ Philadelphia for 
municipal reform, but it was a mis- 
take not to brand the liquor traffic. 
To license gilded saloons is almost 
equivalent to creating gambling hells 
and brothels, that spring up under 
their influence. The three great 
divisions of the Christian Church— 
the Catholic, the Evangelical, and the 
Unevangelical—will remain for some 
time tocome. It is a horrible state 
of affairs in which the officials of 
political parties disregard their oaths 
of office, and law and order leagues 
must take up the duties of the law- 
ful guardians of public safety and 
peace. 

The author of— 3 

** My country, ’tis of thee— 

Sweet land of liberty,” 
Offered prayer and gave thanks “for 
the telegraphic wire, never out of 
order, that connects earth and heav- 
ea, * and reaches a loving and 
compassionate Father, a performing 
God, that we may talk to thee as we 
talk to a friend through the telephone. 
* %* * May the seeds of thought 
that are sown here bear fruit, some 
thirty, and sixty, and one hundred 
fold. And some day when we think 
we are only uttering prayer, may we 
find ourselves uttering praise in 
heaven !” 

Mr. Cook then took up the Geary 
law, and asked for a change that will 
adapt it to Christian civilization and 
national justice. A declaration from 
Toronto was read and adopted by 
vote of the audience. The lecturer 
then referred t> the mottoes of a re- 
cent parade in our city, and said the 
worst one seen was this, “The land is 
ours; let us take it.” He declared 
that the views of extreme socialists 
cannot be carried out without a civil 
war. It is settled in political econ- 
omy that every man is entitled to the 
results of his own labor. Men out of 
employment have the right to ask 
the Mayor and the legislature for 
temporary aid. Reference was made 
to the great lottery, with its nominal 
headquarters in Honduras and its 
working office in Florida, or on ship- 
board a mile or two from shore. We 
should have a treaty with Honduras, 
made our friend and the fve of the 


-lottery, that should not be allowed 


use of the mail or the express com- 
panies. Congress should be appealed 
to. 
The lecture proper, about one 
o'clock, presented the “Peerlessness 
of Christian Missions.” At the 
World’s Parliament Christianity alone 
presented the hope of a universal 
faith. Two facts demonstrate our 
claim. The old civilizations were 
verging towards ruin when Christi- 
anity appeared. No alien faith has 
any hope of regenerating the world. 
Mr. Arnold’s infidel and hopeless 
agnosticism lacks the power of a 
great poet, because he lacks the 
soul, the elevation, the cathedral 
spirit and the faith of a great poet. 
Christian missions are peerless, be- 
cause of their origin, that must be 
traced back of Him who sent his dis- 
ciples into all the world, to the cre- 
ative act when God gave man the ca- 
pacity to seek him. On the all pow- 
er, the all motive, the all things and 
the all time must be built the king- 
dom of God on earth. We must in- 
sist on the ten commandments that 
Christ enforced—not forgetting the 
Sabbath. Second, becanse of the 
motives for missions—chief of which 


us all contempt of thy word, and of 


is the cross of Christ. Third, because 


of the methods used; and fourth, be- 
cause of the triumphs of missions 
that began at Jerusalem. This is 
the chief period of modern mission- 
ary endeavor. 


Christians in pagan lands, where it is 
estimated there have been 4,000,000 
converts. Those living are the leav- 
en for the leavening of the world. 
It is a shame that nine-tenths of the 
money comes from one-tenth of the 
church membership of the land 
Ten cents a week from each member 
would. give $72,000,000 a year for 
evangelizing the world. All charac- 
ter tends to a final permanence, good 
or bad. Itis not safe for a man to 
die in his sins. Let the ends of the 
earth study our revivals if they would 
know what is the holy of holies in 
our American Christianity. 

The daily press announces that Dr. 
Philip 5S. Moxom has accepted a cali 
to the South Congregational church, 
Springfield, Mass., whose first pastor 
was Dr. Noah Porter, late President 
of Yale College. 

Representatives of the Salvation 
Army of America gather in Boston 
to-day for a four-days’ Congress, un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Ballington 
Booth. “They enter into their great 
meetings with faith, hope and zeal.” 
May the great Head of the Church 
counsel and bless them with a great 


blessing. Borax. 
Boston, Feb. 20th. 
@bhristian Endeavor 


* All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy.” 

Acting on this principle, the En- 
deavor Society of Santa Rosa prepar- 
ed an entertainment, which, in its 
preparation, was so pleasant, and in 
its rendering so pleasurable, that I 
going to tell the other societies about 
it. It was a Dickens entertainment. 
Nothing new, you may say, and yet 
sometimes the old pleases best. It 
is possible, also, that some society is 
just now asking, “ What is there in 
the way of an entertainment that will 
‘take’ in these hard timés? © It is pos- 
sible that the old minister’s advice to 
the would-be preacher, “ Don’t, if you 
can help it,” is applicable to Endeav- 
or societies and entertainments. But, 
if you can’t help it, get a good one— 
one that your minister will not be 
ashamed to announce from the pul- 
pit; that no one will be ashamed of 
while you are giving it, and that you 
will not be ashamed of afterward. 
Such, with us, was the Dickens en- 
tertainment which we have just giv- 
en. In preparation, a committee of 
three were appointed on characters 
and program. The agreement with 
those taking characters was that they 
should master the character so as to 
be able to represent it fairly, and to 
dress for it as far as they were able 
from resources at hand. No costumes 
were made for the occasion. But lit- 
tle rehersal was necessary, yet every- 
thing passed off smoothly. 

The program consisted first of “The 
Dream of Charles Dickens” (Cruik- 
shank’s conception), in which the in- 
dividual characters flit past the sleep- 
ing author; this ended in a grand 
march of the entire hall, by couples 
mismated as far possible. 

Secondly, each character was intro- 
duced to the audience, individually, or 
by groups of two or three. As each 
was introduced, he made some fitting 
response. Barkis “ was willin’”; Uriah 
Heep was “ very ‘umble”; to Toots it 
was “a matter of no consequence, not 
the least in the world”; Virs. Skewton 
(in her wheeled chair) was “all heart,” 
but Edith Dom Crager was “totally 
indifferent.” The Artful Dodger pick- 
ed the chairman’s pocket while the 
fat boy fell asleep, etc. 

Then followed several of Dickens’ 
best dialogues: “ Writing of Sam 
Weller’s Valentine”; “The Attempted 
Proporal of Toots to Florence Dom 
bey”; “ The Courtship of Mr. Bumble 
and Mrs. Corney”; “Sairy Gamp and 
Betsy Prig Over the Sick Man”; “The 
Encounter of Madam Dufarge and 
Miss Pross”; and “The Closing Argu- 
ment of the Case of Mrs. Bardell vs. 
Pickwick, by Sergeant Puzfuz.” — 

The second night, Madam Jar- 
ley’s waxworks hai the floor, after 
which an English lunch was served, 
free to all attending. Whough the 
tickets were put at “hard times” 
prices, over $90 was cleared, and 
every one seemed to enjoy themselves 
greatly. It set the young people to 
studying Dickens, not for the story, 
but for the characters, and left a 
wholesome inipression with them. 
Should any one desire further de- 
scriptions, they could be given for 
the cost of copying. While on the 
topic, I might add that a set of Olde 
Folkes Concert books can also be ob- 


tained through this society at nominal 
rental. ‘ 


There are now about 1,000,000 . 
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ANOTHER EVENING MEETING. 


The Young ‘Ladies’ Branch will 
hold an evening meeting on Friday, 
March 9th, in Plymouth church, San 
Francisco, beginning at 8 o'clock. 
Mrs E. 8S. Williams of Pacific Grove 
will give an address based on her ex- 


periences while touring recently in’ 


various missionary fields, and other 
interesting features may be expected. 
The social hour, that met with such 
general approval in November, will 
be repeated, and the young ladies 
hope to welcome many of the guests 
who responded to the former invita- 
tion. 

Members of the Sunday-schools 
and Christian Endeavor Societies are 
cordially invited, and tickets can be 
obtained, as before, from Miss La- 
mont, 1729 San Carlos avenue, San 
Francisco, when they have not been 
received by the local secretaries. 


CONDITION OF GIRLS IN JAPAN 


And Their Need of Christian Educa- 
tion. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 


It is a very painful thought to me 
that our friends at home have become 
possessed of the idea that the women 
of Japan are in such a happy condi- 
tion that they need no more help 
from us. If we compare them with 
the women of China and India, and 
other darker countries, to be sure we 
feel that they have much to be thank- 
ful for; but I would like to ask the 
girls at home if there is any reason 
why their condition should not be 
made better. Japan is a peculiar 
country, I think. Her rapid devel- 
opment has not been a rounded de- 
velopment; it is most dreadfully one- 
sided; and we who are on the field 
realize more than words can tell how 
awfully great is the need of these 
precious young girls over here at the 
present time. 

When we consider that a young 
man and a young woman cannot, 
without exposing themselves to slan- 


der, or perhaps without filling 
the hearts of us  wmissionaries 
with doubts and (fears, have 


any intimacy with each other at 
all, can we feel that they need no 
more help morally, and can we be- 
lieve that there is any other power 
than the power of Christ that can 
lift them out of such degraded moral 
condition? Ido not need to wait 
for‘any answers to the above ques- 
tions. I know what every good and 
pure woman in America would say. 
But let me ask you at home how the 
young girls of Japan are to be reach- 
ed to-day. Through the churches, 
do you say? But how is it in the 
churches with which I have been 
connected, and which I may take as 
an example of all? Iamsorry tosay 
there is scarcely a young girl to be 
seen there besides those who attend 
our Christian schools. And even if 
we do find a few, they are not. fitted 
to work for the Master—to teach the 
little ones in Sabbath-school, or to 
exert the influence they ought to in 
their homes. . 

Last year between twenty and 
twenty-five of our school-girls were 
regular attendants at church and 
Sabbath-schools, almost every one of 
them being from un-Christian homes; 
and probably if they were not stu- 
dents, not more than four or five 


~ would ever think of going to church. 


The mothers of these girls are, no 
doubt, good women, as the world 
takes it. They have led pure lives 
because their mothers watched them 
as a cat. does a mouse, and never al- 
lowed them to speak to a man until 
they were married. These mothers 
are hardly fitted, I think, to instill in- 
to the minds of their daughters a 
love of virtue, which would make 
them prize it more than life. But 
the condition of things is changing 
so rapidly here now that the girls are 
breaking away, to some extent, from 
the old restraints, and are becoming 
more independent. 

But what is to save this people 
from a terrible fate, when the women 
and the men, too, have no moral 
character to be depended upon. I 
fully believe that it is through our 
Christian school alone that the wom- 
en of Japan are to be rescued from 
their perilous situation. 

As to the girls receiving kind treat- 
ment, many of them are very much 
beloved, and sometimes even humor- 
ed; but all are nat so favored. Some 
are kept almost like prisoners in their 
dark, damp, bad-smelling homes. I 
never go to make a call without com- 
ing away with a feeling of deep grat- 
itude that I am not obliged to live in 
an ordinary Japanese house. 

One of our dear girls, who was 
graduated @ver a year ago, and who 
was one of the most successful teach- 
ers in the Sabbath-school, and who is 
just as anxious to continue her studies 
and her work for Christ as ever a 
girl could be, has been kept almost 
like a prisoner this past year, and 
why? Simply because her mother 
is @ narrow-minded woman of the 
olden time, and believes her present 
course with her daughter is the only 
pro way to fit her to be a wife; 
and we do not know when this moth- 
er may, in all kindness as she will 


think, compel her daughter to marry 


an unchristian man—e perfect strang- 
er. 

About two years ago I knew of a 
bright young girl of about fifteen 
yéars old being sold by her father 
to a life of shame; A number of 
cases have come under my notice 
where a young girl, happily pursuing 
her studies in school, was sent for to 
return home, and, upon reaching 
there, was told that, on a certain day, 
perhaps two or three days hence, 
she must marry a man whom she 
has never met, or, if perhaps she has 
met him, one who is very disagree- 
able to her. 

How very fortunate the few girls 
are who are allowed to remain in our 
schools until they finish their course 
of study! In spite of all that is now 
being done and said in opposition to 
the education of women, those who 
receive an education are certainly 
much more respected by every one. 

Complaint is made by conservative 
people that the graduates of our 
schools are too proud and bold. But 
we must live this prejudice down; 
for what they call boldness and pride 
we recognize as an intelligent self- 
respect and a determination on the 
part of these dear girls to use the 
abilities God has given them in his 
service. 

If we who are teaching in these 
schools did not know so well how 
much good they are doing and how 
much these schools are needed now, 
more than they ever were before, we 


as many do, in helping to keep them 
up. 
But here, again, we are met with 
the trying question, “Why do the 
Christians not help these schools 
more?” There are several obvious 
reasons. Christian work, being help- 
ed so much by foreigners, has ad- 
vanced much more rapidly than the 
finances of the country have, and, 
therefore, the people are not able yet 
to suppost the schools. Again, all 
Christian people are not interested 
in woman’s education—many being 
influenced by the present popular 
opinions. And this last is, in my 
mind, a good reason why we should 
stand by the few who are more ad- 
vanced in their opinions, and help 
them to carry on this good work. 


Home Blissions, 


Paciric Grove, P. O. Box 202. 


THE MISSIONARY BANNER. 


Have you seen it? How do you 
like it? Canit be kept up? Will it 
pay? 

These are some of the questions 
concerning this little new monthly 
paper published by the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society and the 
Womans Board of the Pacific. Yes, 
we have seen it; we like it; we believe 
it can be kept up, and that it will 
pay. Its object is simple and direct 
—to keep us in touch with the work 
that is being done and the workers 
who are doing it. While it is print- 
ed especially for California women, it 
will bring us glad tidings from all 
over the world. Although it has a 
good editor, its success will depend 
largely upon the Christ'an women of 
our churches. “How can we help 
it,’ do you say? Subscribe for it for 
ourselves. Subscribe for an extra 
copy for one or two or three friends. 
Get up a club for it in our church. 
It costs but twenty-five cents a year. 
Send every item of interest concern- 
ing our own auxiliary to it. Send 
suggestions for improving our work. 
Love it, plan for it, pray for it. Sure- 
ly then it will succeed. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNIONS. 


The Secretary of the Ohio Wom- 
an’s Home Missionary Union, Mrs. 
Flora K. Regal, in her annual report, 
says: 

« The approach of the annual meet- 
ing awakens, from year to year, more 
and more a feeling of solemnity. 
Sometimes it even seems like a seé- 
tion of the day of judgment, in which 
the deeds done in the body pass be- 
fore us in final review. While doing 
nothing ‘to be seen of men’—God 
forbid !—we are still commanded to 
‘let our light shine.” Sometimes we 
forget what a ‘cloud of witnesses’ en- 
compass us about. In our own State, 
from center to circumference, strong 
auxiliaries and weak watch the re- 
ports—these, that their lacks may be 
supplemented; those, that they may 
help to bear the burdens of the weak. 
But State boundaries form no bar- 
rier to the interest awakened by our 
success or our defeat. Every State 
and Territory in the Union (except 
Delaware, which has no Congrega- 
tional church; and Alaska, which has 
no Congregational women) is organ- 
ized as we are, and each watches the 
annual report of every other, eager 
to discover some new method that 
has been productive of good results; 
some fresh incentive which shall 
awaken new enthusiasm; some mea- 
sure of success which may be emulat- 


ed. 

“Then there are the other denomi- 
nations working along their own 
lines, and according to their own 
methods, who grasp eagerly any new 
plan which promises success. This 
last fact was made very plain in the 
recent Missionary Oonference and 
Congress at Chicago. In those great 


meetings no denomination seemed 


could not use all our spare dollars, | 


important as such, but only as a 
member of the great Church Militant 
whose head is Christ, and whose 
work is the evangelization of the 
world. And so our work stands open 
to the world, and to our missionaries 
as well. May they never be pained 
by the suspicion that this or that sal- 
ary was ‘hard to raise,’ that the par- 
sonage which is now a mutual delight 
to the donors and its occupants was, 
after all, an unspeakable burden on 
the hands of a committee, or that any 
gift to missionary work was not the 
generous outpouring of grateful 
hearts. And then, more than all the 
rest, our work passes in review before 
Him who sitteth in the heavens, but 
to whom no deed is trivial. 

“If ever the claims for an educated 
ministry rested lightly on.our minds 
they will do so no longer. If ever it 
seemed unimportant to sustain work 
for young people and children, that 
time has gone by. And now, let us 
set ourselves resolutely to the task of 
doing whatever may be done by word 
or pen, or money, or influence, or 
prayer, or all these blessed influences 
combined, to bring the gospel into 
the hearts and lives of all the dwell- 
ers of our loved land, that through it 
all the lands of the earth may be 
blessed.” 


ONE MONTH AND A HALF OF 1894. 


Dear Paciric: January 19th found 
me at Goshen, where for seven days 
I preached to varying congregations. 
The nights were very dark, the roads 
muddy, and every farmer was busy 
seeding for the coming year, but those 
who attended listened with a great 
deal of attention, and seed was sown 
that will, no doubt, bear fruit. One 
young lady of nineteen or twenty 
years said, at the close of the meet- 
ing, ‘‘From what you say, it seems to 
be a matter of duty to be a Christian.” 
“Yes,” I said, “What doth the Lord, 
thy God, require of thee? You ought 
to be a Christian because God re- 
quires it of you.” AsI prayed with 
her, her heart opened to the light, 
and she gave very clear and decided 
evidence of becoming a daughter of 
the King. The next night she brought 
her sister,a year or two younger 
than herself, and, in the inquiry meet- 
ing, she also yielded herseif to Christ. 
During all the meetings these two 
young girls came every night, ridin 
five miles to do it, unattended. A 
few days after, I was driving near 
Visalia, and met the younger of these 
ladies, and stopped to ask how she 
was getting along. “Well,” she said, 
“this don’t seem to be the same world 
that I used to bein.” I thought she 
was about right, for Christ in the 
heart does make “all things new.” 
The meetings closed on Friday night. 
Direct results did not seem very 
great at the time, but I understand 
that the attendance at the Sunday- 
school has been better since than ever 
before. | 

On Sunday morning I talked upon 
our work to the Presbyterian church 
in Hanford. At the close,a young 
woman came to me saying, “There is 
a school-house in my neighborhood 
where there ought to be a Sunday- 
school.” I inquired the name of the 
district, and found I had already 
been there, and the teacher had told 
me there was no need of a Sunday- 
school there. This lady said she had 
been praying for a Sunday-school 
there for some time, and that she 
thought I was just the man to or- 
ganize it, so I authorized her to cir- 
culate notices for the following Sab- 
bath, at 3 p.m. From Hanford I re- 


| turned to Tulare, preaching to our 


church there in the evening, to a 
large congregation. 


On Monday Brother DeKay and I 
commenced our work in Liberty. 
About forty were out to greet us 
Monday evening. From then until 
Friday night the meetings increased 
in interest and power. There were 
over one hundred crowded into the 
little schoolhouse on Friday evening. 
We had fully intended to close the 
meetings Friday night, but the inter- 
est was such it did not seem to be 
the will of the Lord. The people 
voted unanimously not to close them. 
About fifteen had intimated in some 
way that they wanted to forsake sin 
and turn to the Lord. The first day 
that I ever saw Liberty, I came across 
a man in the field who did‘ not seem 
particularly interested in Sunday- 
school work, and who, I believe, has 
not been in the habit of attending 
Sunday-school or preaching services; 
but his father and mother were 
Christians, and had been praying for 
him, they being quite aged people. 
On Friday night this man came to me 
at the close of the meeting, and gave 


me his hand in token of his surrender 


to Jesus Christ. Afterwards his fa- 
ther came, and as he took me by the 
hand, his heart too full for words, I 


said to him, “This is a blessed night 


for you.” All he could answer was 
“Yes,” as he turned away, too choked 
with joyful emotion for any lan- 
guage. On Sunday, Brother DeKay 
preached there in the afternoon to a 
very fair house. For three days 
longer we continued the meetings 


with varying success on account of 


the storm, and were’ obliged to close 
on Wednesday night. Previously to 
this, while in Hanford, I had heard 
of a school district, some twenty 
miles from Tulare and seventeen 
from Hanford. It had been repre- 


‘sented to me that this district ought 


to have a Sabbath-school, but how to 


get to it I did not know. While rid- 
ing up to Hanford, I asked the “Lord 
to direct my steps to the best advan- 
tage for me and for the work. On 
calling on the Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instraction, found him a very gen- | 


tlemanly fellow, willing to give me 
all the information in his power, and 
to-aid me im any manner possible. 
After getting information on various 
places, I asked him concerning this 
remote and isolated district. He in- 
formed me that the teacher was then 
in town, but whether a Christian or 
not he did not know. He gave me a 
personal description of her, and I 
tried to put myself in her place, and 
so went to the various places where I 
thought a school-teacher would’ be 
apt to go in town, and at last found 
her. She was very glad, indeed, to 
see me, and very much delighted 
when I told her my errand. She 
said she would attend to all the pre- 
liminaries, and I might come on the 
following Sunday, sure of finding all 
things ready, so far as she could 
make them so. I never had a better 
day for finding things readily than I 
did that day in Hanford. ’ 

Learning of a school some five 
miles from Visalia, I visited in the 
neighborhood, to find the patrons of 
the school quite in favor of a Sunday- 
school. The teacher, a Christian, 
promised to help allshe could. L[left 
a notice for 3 p.m. Sunday. So now 
I had three notices out for the same 
Sunday—one of them twenty miles 
from Tulare, the next ten miles 
away in the opposite direction, and 
the third something over thirty miles 
in still a different direction, and all 
at the same hour. Now came the 
question, How could I divide myself 
into three equal parts, each competent 
to the occasion? Hereagain I sought 
the divine direction. Our Tulare 
church has two very able and very 
busy attorneys, one of whom is active- 
ly engaged in Sunday-school work, 
the other not so much so, not having 
worked in the Sunday-school for some 
time. I went to one of these, and 
said, “Will you go for me next Sun- 
day to that district ten miles away 
and organize that Sunday-school ?” 
“Yes, if you will give me all direc- 
tion and supplies, I wiil.” So No.1 
was provided for. Now to the one 
not active in Sunday-school work I 
went. Isaid to him, “I have some 
work for you to do for the Master.” 
“Well, what is it?” “I want you to 
drive twenty miles into the country 
next Sunday and organize a Sunday- 
school.” “But, I never did any of 
that kind of work, and don't know 
how. Besides, it is too far away.” 
But after I had talked a little with 
him in regard to our personal re- 
sponsibility to our Saviour, he said, 
“If you will get another man to go 
along with me, I will go.” I got the 
companion, and a good one—a man 
who was converted in our Tulare 
meetings one year ago, and they went 
together, I taking the third school. 
When we met Sunday evening each 
reported a good school organized, 
with the determination on the part of 
these new lieutenants to go and visit 
the schools again, without my asking 
it. 

I think, aside from what they did for 
the Society, especially the last named 
lawyer, good was done his own spir- 
itual life, which will show in his 
future work for the church. The 
Sunday-school twenty miles away 
(Dallas District) is a very isolated 
one. Its nearest postoffice is seven- 
teen miles distant. The community 
is entirely shut away by itself. I 
have great hopes of much good work 
being done here, as there is nothing 
to distract the attention of the pa- 
trons. The teacher is a bright, ener- 
getic young woman, and will stand 
behind it while she stays. 


At Linwood, ten miles away, there 
is opportunity for any so disposed to 
attend at Visalia churches; but we 
think the Sunday-school will do well. 
Personally, I went to Hanford and 
organized a school of thirty mem- 
bers in a place where the teacher 
had notified us there was no chance 
for a school, his reason probably be- 
ing that he did not care to have a re- 
ligious service organized. Here I 
put in some splendid officers, the 
Superintendent and Secretary being 
good Christian men. I had previous- 
ly spoken in regard to our work in 
California in the Christian church in 
Hanford. 


The following week I went out on 
another investigating tour. I found 
St. John’s district, between sixteen and 
eighteen miles from Visalia, where the 
teacher was very anxious to havea 
Sunday-school, although she herself 
could not attend, being pledged to 
the school in Farmersville which I or- 
ganized a year ago. She was a lit- 
tle afraid that the trustees might ob- 
ject; so I visited each one of them, 
and obtained their full consent, and 
left an appointment for the following 
Sunday at 2 vp. um. I next visited 
Ivanhoe, eight or nine miles from 
Visalia in another direction. I left 
there an appointment for 2:30 p. m. 
the next Sunday. Now comes an ex- 
perience such as does not do one 
very much good. There was another 
district that I had in my mind where 
I had called a year ago, and the 
teacher had told me it was of no use 
to try to do anything there. I felt 
impressed, some way, that there ought 
to be effort made there, and made up 
my mind to call again this year. I 
did so, with the result that the teach- 


| 


er received me not very courtevusly, 
and dismissed me very curtly, indeed, 
telling me that nothing whatever 
could be done in that region, as ev- 
erybody went into Visalia to Sunday- 
school. During my talk with her, she 
said, “You are working for the Congre- 
gationalists,are you not?” IfImay use 
a slang expression, I “caught on” right 
away to the cause of the coolness. I 
felf there ought to be a Sunday-school 
there, though I don’t know why the 
impression was so strong on me. 
However, I bowed myself out of the 
schoolhouse and went around a little 
in the neighborhood. I found, not 
very much to my surprise, that the 
people were anxious for a Sunday- 
school, had been even talking of send- 
ing to Visalia for help in organizing 
one. One of them said she would 
see the trustees, give out notice in 
the school, and we would organize 
the following Sunday. Here I was 
once more, with three Sunday-schools 
on my hand to be organized at the 
same hour of the same day! Well, 
I returned to Tulare, and said to the 
friend who had gone to Dallas with 
the attorney the previous Sunday, “I 
want you to go to Eibow Creek for 
me next Sunday and organize anoth- 
er school.” He gladly consented, 
saying he would get some one to go 
with him and help him sing. 

Ivanhoe was now to be provided 
for. You will remember that in one 
of Brother Wirt’s last letters he 
speaks of a young girl converted in 
Tulare church a year ago, who helped 
him in the organization of the Sun- 
day-school at Stone Corral, and took 
charge of it. She had said to me af- 
ter Brother Wirt went away, that she 
would be glad to help in any way 
that she could in Sunday-school work. 
I went to the high school to see her, 
and told her about Ivanhoe, and 
asked whether if I furnished the 
transportation, she would go and or- 
ganize the school. She gladly con- 
sented, at the same time saying that 
if there was any other place within 
reach where she could help me she 
would be very glad to do so. So 
one of her schoolmates a Christian 
young man, agreed to drive her over 
in his horse and buggy. Sunday 
morning at 9 o'clock they left Tulare 
for Ivanhoe, where they organized a 
school of only twelve members, but 
with the promise that there would be 
many more the following Sabbath. 
Local reasons had detained quite a 
number. The young lady came back 
to Tulare filled with joy at being 
able to do something for Jesus. In- 
cidentally, I have another Sunday- 
school for her in the near future. 

At Elbow Creek thirty-four united 
to form a Sunday-school. My friend, 
Mr. Evans (not Chris), who went there 
for me, found the people very heartily 
in accord with the Sunday-school 
idea, the teacher to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. I myself went tp St. 
Johns, first preaching in the M. E. 
Church, South, at Visalia. After the 
service a young man took his horse 
and buggy, and went with me to St 
Johns, where we found an enthusiastic 
set of people, thirty in number, it be- 
ing the first Sunday-school, I think, 
in which we were able to elect all 
adult male officers, and every one 
seemed to be a thorough-going Chris- 
tian man. One of the things which 
did my soul a great deal of good 
there was the fact that all of these 
men who were elected officers brought 
their Bibles to the schoolhouse. I 
feel that this Sunday-school will be 
one where souls will be saved, these 
young officers seemed so earnest. I 
got back to Tulare in time to preach 
in our church there that evening, 
having ridden some fifty miles, and 
preached twice before that day. 

Now I want to say a word or two 
about Liberty. We held a meeting 
there one afternoon to talk up the 
advisability of church organization. 
We were together some two or three 
hours, and there seemed to be quite 
a division as to the question of or- 
ganization, but no division whatever 
regarding the kind of organization. 
All felt that when the time came the 
church should be Congregational, 
also feeling that it might be in the 
very near future. 

And so ends the work for the first 
month and a half of 1894. To many 
it will be a time to be kept in mind, 
on account of sins forgiven, and to 
your missionary a busy, but blessed 
time. W. H. 

S. S. Missionary. 


The last time I visited the greatest 
man on the globe now living (for no 
one disputes he is the most extraor- 
dinary man of this age), the last time 
I visited Gladstone at his house he 
told me the secret of his long life. 
He said to me that he got sound 
sleep every night and he added, 
‘Amid all the pressure of public cares 
I thank God for the Sabbath, with its 
rest for the body and soul.” These 
golden words should be written up 
in every schoolhouse, and place of 
business, and in every legislative 
chamber. There is the testimony of 
@ man who is a power, and who con- 
fxsses that God's Sabbath has en- 
abled him to weather out eighty-four 
years. When Lord Castlereagh com- 
mitted suicide, Wilberforce said, 
“Poor Castlereagh broken down! 
He never had any Sabbath.” There 
is & contrast in these two cases of 
men under the same pressure.—Dr. 


Rule thou thyself.— Homer. 


AN EDUCATED MINISTRY. 


BY PROFESSOR C. S. NASH. 


Tue Paciric of December 27th 
quoted large extracts from a paper 
by Dr. Fairbairn of Mansfield Col- 
lege, on “ Theological Education.” I[t 
printed later a criticism by the Rev. 
S. Bristol. Possibly, a few words 
more may be helpful to our Pacific 
Coast situation. 

A careful reading shows that the 
critic has hardly caught Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s precise point. He does not 
exalt learning above the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. There are clear in- 
dications in these extracts that his 
whole discussion presupposes the lat- 
ter as the supreme and indispensable 
good. He says the need is of “ real, 
not sham learning, penetrated through 
and through with the spirit of truth 
as with the Spirit of Christ,” and that 
the students “ will be the more spir- 
itual men for having the faculty of 
learning.” Obviously, he is contend- 
ing, not for a learned rather than a 
spiritual ministry, as the critic charges, 
but for a learned spiritual rather 
than an ignorant spiritual ministry. 
The primacy of the gift of the Spirit 
in ministerial equipment underlies 
the whole address. It is true that 
Dr. Fairbairn does not expressly urge 
consecration and spirituality. The 
prescribed limits prevented him. But 
silence is not denial of a topic, nor is 
there even silence here, as has been 
shown. 

There is room here for a plea for a 
better understanding of our theolog- 
ical professors by their ministerial 
brethren and by Christians general- 
ly. 1 donot believe we have a single 
teacher in our seminaries who does 
not hold the prime qualification of 
the ministry to be the indwelling 
Holy Spirit. Not one would give the 
first rank to learning or to anything 
else whatever. Do not the brethren 
and the churches believe this? They 
should oppose the election or hasten 
the dismissal of any teacher to whom 
they cannot give this confidence. As 
a matter of fact, this is the first test 
applied to our faculties and accepted 
by them. They would be the last to 
claim that they succeeded well enough 
in living full of the Spirit or in bring- 
ing their students into that state of 
holy power. But they steadily pre- 
serve that aim both in their profession 
and in their effort. 

Now, in the interest, not so much 
of justice to them as of the truth and 
of the kingdom’s progress, they should 
be credited with this. Let their poor 
success be criticised, if necessary; but 
let them not be charged with being 
false to the main element of their 
faith. If they omit it in public ut- 
terances, let thoughtful listeners or 
readers insert it for them. Surely, 
they need not be always handling 
this one topic; that would be making 
a hobby of it, and the mightiest truth 
is weakened when thus ridden. They 
do not mean to say anything which 
cannot be harmonized with this great- 
est thing of all. But they must often 
trust their audiences to adjust that 
harmony; otherwise they would not 
have time to treat the many other 
important topics. Had Mr. Bristol 
dealt thus with Dr. Fairbairn, he 
might have brought forward other 
counts against him; but he would not 
have charged him with disloyalty to 
the Holy Spirit. He would have re- 
flected that Dr. Fairbairn did not 
mean to plead for any training in- 
compatible with the fullness of the 
Spirit. "He might then have alleged 
that such an educated ministry would 
miss that richest furnishing, or that 
an untrained ministry would be more 
likely to secure it, a proposition of 
superlative importance if susceptible 
of preof, and lying very close to the 
thoughts expressed by the critic. 

For obvious reasons, the above 
claim has been given special refer- 
ence to our theological seminaries. 
But I would in a word extend it. 
No effort is made to specify just how 
inclusive it should be made. But I 
believe that it applies to our whole 
Congregational ministry, to other 
ministries equally, and to vast num- 
bers of lay Christians. Let us, both 
in speech and in conduct, credit one 
another with counting the power of 
the Spirit incomparable and invalu- 
able to the Christian servant. 

Dr. Fairbairn’s main point is ex- 
pressed better in other sentences 
than in the one quoted and attacked 
by his critic. Many a reader might 
be glad to moderate somewhat the 
statement that “there is not a man 
who has exercised real, abiding in- 
fluence within the Church cf Christ 
who has not come out of the hands of 
some great master, and been qualified 
by him for the highest service.” The 
following are more satisfactory, in 
that they need less explanation in 
order to win assent: “No ministry 
that is not in some degree learned 
ever has been in possession of perma- 
nent elevating power. You can never 
have & ministry of power unless you 
have a ministry of thought and learn- 
ing.” This proposition can be main- 
tained in its exact form as well as 
“for substance of doctrine.” There 
is small standing ground against it. 
The historical examples are over- 
whelmingly on oneside. Real excep- 
tions are most rare. The men of 
abiding influence have been m:n of 
thought and learning, though not all 
of fhem had the discipline of 
of the higher schools. It is im- 
proper to bring the Son of God 
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into this comparison. His apostles, 
too, must be left in their unique posi- 
tion. Take the five moderns named 
by the critic. Mr. Moody is the one 
having the least learning and the 
weakest thought among the five. He 
ig an extraordinary illustration of 
what God can do through a man of 
splendid practical talent and snall 
‘cultivation. John Bunyan was a still 
nobler example of one called to the 
ministry without regard to literary 
culture. The other four should rath- 
er be ranged on the side of an edu- 
cated ministry. After a common 
school education, Mr. Finney was 
a teacher for nine years and a stu- 
dent of law for three years more. In 
boyhood Mr. Spurgeon, whose father 
was a minister, was subject to the 
strong moulding hand of his grand- 
father, also a minister, whose in- 
fluence he carried through life. In 
his academy studies he was unusually 
proficient. His mathematical ability 
was exceptional, and at fourteen years 
of age he could read the Greek Tes- 
tament. One biographer writes of 
him as follows: “Although in the 
city of colleges, he never entered the 
University, but it must not be imag- 
ined that the absence of a degree is 
any proof of his lack in the matter of 
education. In after years, when all 
the world was talking about him and 
wondering who and what this young 
Spurgeon was, his educational attain- 
ments were not sufficiently credited 
by the public. Asa matter of fact, 
he was well grounded in Greek and 
Latin, and had a tolerable krowledze 
of the French language. Had it not 
been so, we are sure that he would 
not have supported the honorable 
position of usher (assistant teacher) 
in Mr Leeding’s school with such 
credit.” These two men, therefore, 
can hardly be named among the un- 
learned or undisciplined. John Wes- 
ley and George Whitefield were both - 
graduates of Oxford, and so was 
Charles Wesley. Moreover, John 
Wesley took the degree of Master of 
Arts, won a fellowship, and returned 
to Oxford for special scholarly work. 
These men are shining examples of 
the truth that the training of the 
schools and the baptism of the Spirit 
may co-operate in one person. And 
church history is bright with 
such stars, notable selections of which 
were pointed out by Dr. Fairbairn. 


When, now, we pass to the collective 
ministry, we find the testimony of 
history even more certain. The 
Church has prospered according as 
its ministry has united a trained 
mind with a conszecrated heart. Nor 
can it be without meaning and de- 
sign that God has placed the note- 
worthy exceptions, like Bunyan and 
Moody, in the midst of whole ranks 
of educated men, such as Owen, and 
Howe, and Baxter, and Hooker, and 
South, and Tillotson, and Phillips 
Brooks, and Beecher, and Hall, and 
Taylor, and Simpson, and Gordon, 
and Pierson. It means that in a 
world where mental development has 
been divinely made, one of the chief 
human concerns, and where eternal 
life consists in knowledge of “the 
only true God,” the spiritual leaders 
asa class must be men of thought 
and learning, not educated rather 
than spiritual, but both at once. 

This, then, is the problem of Chris- 
tian and especially of theological ed- 
ucation, how to educate with positive 
gain to religious character, how to 
provide a ministry the more spiritual 
as the more cultivated. This prob- 
lem is not yet solved satisfactorily, 
and there are those who declare it un- 
solvable. Dr. Fairbairn’s address pro- 
ceeds in the faith that the Church 
may have such aministry. A learned 
ministry, it says, will be the more 
spiritual. Mr. Bristol’s article hard- 
ly reaches the level of this faith. A 
' spiritual ministry, it says, is better 
than a learned one. Probably he 
shares the higher faith, and only 
means to say that if the two could 
not be had together, the baptism of 
the Spirit would be of infinitely more 
cousequence than mental culture. 
Yet there are Christians who wonder 
whether the higher education can be 
purchased, save at the expense of 
spirituality and even of faith, or at 
least whether the risk is not too great 
to be approved. And there are ed- 
ucated unbelievers who wonder 
whether the Christian life can be 
purchased, save at the expense of 
culture. The duty of the Church is 
to prove to both parties that holiness 
and culture may lovingly unite and 
proceed as cultured holiness or holy 
culture; nay, more, that they have a 
God-given affinity for each other, so 
that either languishes incomplete 
without the other, and each furnishes 
the other the forces of a richer life 
forever, to the end that eternal bless- 
edness shall be the ceaseless cultiva- 
tion of a holy person. The Church 
can give proof of this no further than 
her acknowledged spokesmen and 
exemplars, chosen to declare the 
brightest promise and to exhibit the 
richest fruitage of Christianity, are 
men in whom both faith and knowl- 
edge are found at their best, flourish- 
ing, not in spite of, but by means of 
each other. | 

To provide such a ministry, it is io- 
dispensable to have schools and col- 
leges and seminaries fitted to furnish 
the education indicated. There is 
some ground for the complaint that, 
at present, the spiritual is neglected 
and sacrificed even in our schools of 
theology. Not one of our theological 


faculties is blind to this—not one 


that will not welcome sympathetic 
help toward the adjustment of the 
difficulty. Yet, were the seminaries 
rectified in this regard, they could 
not put forth ministers of the requir- 
ed type if they must receive unpre- 
pared students. They are bound by 
the limitations of their material, as 
well as the particularity of their pur- 
pose. Send them men of knowledge 
and mental power as well as of thriv- 
ing faith, and they will send back 
men of the higher training and con- 
secration. Their scope and their 
equipment mutt be considerably 
broadened if they are to give all sorts 
of training for all sorts of Christian 
work, or even to correct the deficien- 
cies of all who desire to preach the 
gospel. 

Some change of opinion, however, 
is appearing as to what constitutes 
fitness for a theological course. On 
this point, forcible words were spoken 
at the recent conference of theological 
professors in Chicago. Our colleges 
were originally designed to be pre- 
paratory schools for the ministry, 
more than anything else, and their 
curriculum was arranged according- 
ly. But they are much changed al- 
ready, so that a college diploma does 
not always signify that its holder has 
had the best preparation for the study 
of theology. The seminiaries must, 
therefore, form their own standard, 
so as to admit the fit men and exclude 
the unfit, whether from college or 
elsewhere. There appeared, however, 
no disposition to lower the standard, 
but simply to adjust it to new condi- 
tions. This seems wise and important. 
We need an educated ministry as 
never a preceding age needed it. 
But our sources of supply are more 
numerous and varied. It may be 
best still for Mansfield College and 
some others to try all applicants by 
the test of a college diploma. But it 
is not unlikely that the seminaries 
will soon take an independent posi- 
tion in this matter, in the interest of 
a better-equipped ministry. 

Lonpvon. 


AS A LITTLE CHILD. 


God knows me better than I know 
myself. He knows my weaknesses 
—what I can do,.and cannot do. So 


I desire to be led. to follow him, and+ 


I am quite sure that he will thus en- 
able me to do a great deal more in 
ways which seem to me almost a 
waste in life, advancing his cause, 
than [ could in any other way. Iam 
sure of that. Intellectually, I am 
weak; in scholarship, nothing; in a 
thousand things, a baby. He knows 
this, and so he has led me and great- 
ly blessed me, who am nobody, to be 
of some use to my Church and fellow- 
men. How kind, how good, how 
compassionate, art thou, O God! O 
my Father, keep me humble! Help 
me to have respect to my fellow-men, 
to recognize these several gifts as 
from thee. Deliver me from the 
diabolical sins of malice, envy or 
jealousy, and give me hearty joy in 
my brother’s good, in his work, in 
his gifts and talents; and may I be 
truly glad in his superiority to my- 
self, if God be glorified. Root out 
weak vanity, all devilish pride, all 
that is abhorrent to the mind of 
Christ. God hear my prayer. Grant 
me the wondrous joy of humiliation, 
which is seeing thee as all in all.— 
Norman Macleod’s Diary. 


The editor of the Advance tells a 
story which he had from the lips of 
the renowned elocutionist, James E. 
Murdock. He said: “I spent three 
weeks in the White House with Mr. 
Lincoln, as his guest. One night— 
it was just after the battle of Bull 
Run—lI was restless and could not 
sleep. I was repeating the part which 
I was to take ina public performance. 
The hour was past midnight. Indeed, 
it was coming near the dawn, when I 
heard low tones proceeding from a 
private room near where the Presi- 
dent slept. The door was partly 
open. It was the President kneeling 
beside an open window. The light 
was turned low in the room. His 
back was toward me. Fora moment 
I was silent, looking in amazement 
and wonder. Then he cried out in 
tones so pleading and sorrowful: *O 
thou God that heard Solomon in the 
night when he prayed for wisdom, 
hear me; I cannot lead this people; I 
cannot guide the affairs of this nation 
without thy help. I am poor, and 
weak, and sinful. O God, who didst 
hear Solomon when he cried for wis- 
dom, hear me, and save this nation.’” 
Then Mr. Murdock added, “I think 
from that time the clouds which hung 
low and threatening over the affairs 
of our Government began to roll 
away, the skies were brighter, the 
smile of heaven was upon our Presi- 
dent. God heard his prayer and 
sent deliverance.”—Christian States- 
man. 


Tse Buzssing or Marriace.—The 
first blessing which God gave to man 
was society; and that society was a 
marriage, and that marriage was hal- 
lowed by a blessing. Celibacy is 
never commanded, but marriage is. 
The gift of Eve was that of a-wife 
and friend. Marriage was in the 
world before sin, and has been the 
greatest antidote against sin.—Jeremy 
Taylor. 

The clouds you so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessing on your head. 


Bliscellany. 


Daisies. 


At evening when I go to bed 

I see the stars shine overhead; 
They are the little daisies white 
That dot’ the meadow of the night. 


And often when I’m dreaming so, 
Across the sky the moon will go; 

It is a lady sweet and fair, 

Who comes to gather daisies there. 


For when at morning I arise, 
There’s not a star left in the skies; 
She’s picked them all up and dropped them 


down 
Into the meadows of the town. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, in Watchman. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN THE INQUIRY 
ROOM. 


BY L. W. MUNHALL, D.D. 


While conducting a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings some years since in 
a certain Western city we were 
obliged to use two rooms in order to 
accommodate the inquirers; they were 
80 numerous; for God was wonder- 
fully honoring the testimony, labors 
and faith of his people. One even- 
ing, while busily occupied in direct- 
ing the personal work in one of these 
rooms, and dealing with inquirers, a 
messenger informed me that a gen- 
tleman named John Ewing, in very 
great distress of mind and agony of 
soul, was in the other room wanting 
to see me. As soon as I was through 
with the case I then had in hand, I 
hurried over to the other room. 

I found Mr. Ewing in a corner of 
the room, behind a door, on his knees 
before a chair. His hands were laid 
open upon the chair, palms down- 
ward. His face was turned upward; 
was ashen-hued and covered with 
great drops of cold perspiration. He 
was the perfect picture of despair. I 
dropped upon my knees by his side, 
aud the following conversation took 
place: 

“T understand, Mr. Ewing, you 
wish to see me.” 

“ Yes, sir!” he replied. 

_ “What is your trouble ?” 

“Qh, sir, I am such a great sin- 
ner!” 

I said, “ Praise the Lord! ” 

I can never forget the look he gave 
me as he said, “I see nothing for 
which to praise the Lord.” 

“ Doubtless, that is so,” I respond- 
ed; “but that is because ‘the eyes of 
your understanding’ are not ‘en- 
lightened that ye may know what is 
the hope of his calling.’ There is 
hope for the man who believes him- 
self to be a great sinner. 
not ‘ to call the righteous, but sinners, 
to repentance.’ ‘ They that be whole 
need not a physician, but they that 
are sick. Do you not know, Mr. 
Ewing, that we have a very great and 
gracious Saviour ?” 


heinous and very black.” 

* But,” I responded, “ Jesus ‘is able 
also to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing 
he ever liveth to make intercession 
for them.’” 

“That may all be true,” he replied, 
“but I am the vilest sinner in this 
city. I have sinned knowingly and 
with a bigh hand.” 

I opened my Bible to Isaiah iii, 
and laid it upon the chair before him. 
I asked, “ Do you believe the Bible is 
true?” 

“JT do,” was the quick response. 

I then said, “ Will you notice care- 
fully the three things stated in the 
sixth verse of this chapter? First: 
‘All we like sheep have gone astray.’ 
Do you believe that?” I asked. 

“ Yes, I know I have wandered like 
a lost sheep.” 

“Second, ‘We have turned every 
one to his own way.’ Do you believe 
that ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I know I have not 
walked in God's way.” 

“'Third, ‘And the Lord hath laid 
on him (Jesus) the iniquity of us all.’ 
Do you believe that also? ” 

He responded, hesitatingly and 
evasively, “I have been the wickedest 
man upon earth.” 

«So, then,” I said, “ you believe the 
first and second statements of that 
verse, but not the third ?” 

“Qh, sir’, I believe it all.” 

“Are you certain of it?” 

“Yes, sir; but I am such a great 
sinner.” 

“Jo you really believe God laid 
your iniquities on Jesus? It says 
that, does it not?” 

“Yes, it says, ‘And the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquity of us all.’ 
Well, I believe it.” 

“With your whole heart ?” 

“Yes, with my whole heart.” 

“Well,” I then asked, “where are 
your iniquities?” 

“On me, sir; and they are very 

great and heavy.” 
._ “And you say, Mr. Ewing, ‘I be- 
lieve the Bible is true; and yet, when 
God says he ‘hath laid on him the 
iniquities of us all,’ ‘who his own self 
bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree,’ and thus hath ‘put away sin by 
the sacrifice of himself,’ you say, in 
effect: It is not so; my sins are yet 
on me.’ Inother words, God says he 
laid your sins on Jesus, and you say 
it is not so; and yet claim to believe 
the Bible,” | 

“But sir, he answered, “I do believe 
God’s Word.” 

“Very well,” I said; “let us look at 
it again. God says: ‘And the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all,’ does he not ?” 


|. “Yes, that’s how it reads.” 


Jesus came . 


“ Yes,” he said; “but my sins are 


“Well, then, where are your iniqui- 
ties ?” 

With somewhat of hesitation, he 
said: “I suppose, sir, they must be 
upon Christ.” 

ay suppose so?-don’t you know 
Te) 


_ “Well, but I am such a very great 
sinner.” 

“Very well, then, I'll read it your 
way, and we'll see how it sounds. 
Will you listen ?” 

“Certainly.” 

Again I read: “<All we like sheep 
have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all,’ excepting John Ewing.” 

Springing to his feet, he shouted: 


“That's not there, sir! It doesn’t say 
that!” 
I replied: “I know it does not. 


But that’s the way you have been 
reading it all the while, in spite of 
my every effort to get you to see 
what it really does say.” 

“I see it! I see it!” he said, vehe- 
mently and exultingly: ‘He did lay 
my sins on Jesus! ‘He did! He 
did !” and he clapped his hands again 
and again in the ecstacy of his joy, 
and shouted aloud the praises of God. 
— Independent. 


JUDGE COFFIN’S FIRST CASE. 


The following story is told of Tim- 
othy C. Coffin, who was a long time 
judge of the New Bedford district: 
When a very young man, he was re- 
tained in a case of sufficient import- 
ance to bring out almost every resi- 
dent of the town, so that the little 
New Bedford courthouse was packed 
when court was opened that morning. 
Coffin had been secured as counsel 
by the defendant. Although it was 
his first attempt in open court, he had 
made little or no preparation, think- 
ing that he could get through some- 
how or other when the time came. 
Thus, when the counsel for the de- 
fendent came into court that morpn- 
ing, be was greatly surprised, and no 
less agitated, to see the big crowd 
and realize the wide public interest 
in the trial at hand. He saw that he 
had looked upon the case too lightly. 
The prosecution was strong, and he 
had made not even a slight prepara- 
tion. 

To lose the case meant the loss of 
a hoped-for reputation. Could he 
afford to commit this blunder by dis- 
playing his ignorance of the case? 
How could he get out of it? These 
were a few of the questions that are 
known to have flashed through the 
young lawyer's head, for afterward 
he himself told of the awful perplex- 
ity of the hour. Being a shrewd in- 
ventor, he devised a plan. As soon 
as the court had been cailed to order 
and the crier had said his little say, 
he arose and asked for a postpone- 
ment of the trial, on the ground that 
he had just received a telegram an- 
nouncing the sudden and fatal illness 
of his mother, who resided at Nan- 
tucket. 

Scarcely had the words of this ap- 
peal proceeded from the lips of young 
Coffin, when an elderly woman quiet. 
ly arose in the balcony of the court- 
room and gave utterance to these 
words, “Timothy, Timothy, how many 
times have I chastised thee for lying?” 

Timothy recognized the sound of 
that voice only too well. It was that 
of his mother. This being Timothy’s 
first public case, the old lady had 
secretly come up to New Bedford to 
see how well her son would do. Her 
presence was of course totally un- 
knownto him. The further develop- 
ments need not be recorded here. 
Suffice it to say that Timothy Coffin 
in after years made sure that his ex- 
cuses would not be thrown back at 
him by any member of his own fam- 
ily.— Ex. 


He who holds a precious truth 
concerning eternal things, and fails 
to feel it to be “like bread at sacra- 
ment,” to be passed on to those be- 
side him, loses his right to it and 
much of his profit in it.—/Frances 
Power Cobbe. 


It is stated that Roman Catholics 
pay only five per cent. of the taxes 
of Boston, while ninety per cent. of 
the money paid for salaries to Bos- 
ton officials is drawn by Catholics. 


“There is but one happiness—duty. 
There is but one consolation—work.” 


Scalp and 
| Hair use 
'CUTICURA 
SOAP 
the purest 
sweetest and 
most effective 
skin purifying 
and beauti- 
fying soap in 
the world 
Sold everywhere. Por. 


TER DRUG AND CHEMI- 
CAL CoRP., 
Boston. 


Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 
in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 

Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: : 
1006 MARKET St., opp. Fifth St. 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, IEA. M, and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P, Mm. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9-30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets, 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P, M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 

PARK CHURCH— Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street, 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 


SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, II 
A.M. and 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 
OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capital street. Rev. John G, Eckles, 
astor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Sunday-school at 11 A. M. Chris- 
tian Endeavor at 6:30 P.M. Preaching at 
7;309P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 


P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 
SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:30 P.M,, by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F, K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe. 
John H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday- 
schooi, 3 P. M. 

Congregational Assoc.ates.—President— 

Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue, 

Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 

Clay street. 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 

President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 

street, Los Angeles, Vice-Pres dents—For Los 

Angeles and Orange Oounties, Mrs. G. R. 

Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 

Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 

Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 

Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 

Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs. H.A. 

Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 

K, W. Bent, Pasadena. Treasurer, Mrs, Mary 

M. Smith, Public Library. Riverside. Audi- 

tor, Mrs. T. C. Hunt, Riverside. Superin- 

tendent of Young People’s. Work, Mrs. Jacob 

Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 

dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasade™4- 

Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison ©: 

Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs, M. L. Merritt, 478 Edwards street, 
Oakland, Cal, Treasurer—Mrs. |. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs, AnnaS. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. J. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.—Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President San 
Ber’d’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work—Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work-- 


Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles, Auditor--Mrs. Mary M. Smith,’ 
Riverside, 


Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— President 
—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Vice-Presi- 
dents—Mrs, J. K. McLean, Mrs, W. C, Pond, 
Mrs. R. E. Cole, Mrs. Galen M. Fisher, Mrs. 
F. B, Pullan. Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. 
S. Smith, 1704 Geary street, San Francisco. 
Home Secretaries— Mrs, I. E. Dwinell, 461 E. 
Fourteenth street, Oakland; Mrs. H. H. Cole, 
309 Sanchez street, San Francisco; Mrs. J. H. 
Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charles W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co. 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. Auditor—Rev. Walter 
Frear, 7 Montgomery avenue, San Fr2ncisco. 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch 
of the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss 
Grace E. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 
1722 Geary street, San Francisco. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 
street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Geo. H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 
cobson; Assistant Secretary, Lottie Cerf. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
clety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 
D.D.  Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D, 
Treasurer—Geo, H. Kellogg, 112 Liberty St, 


Congregational Sunday - Schoel and 
Publishing Society.—Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D, 
Field Secretary--W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 
L. Witt, Superintendent for Central and North- 
ern California; 735 Market street, S, F. : 


Con onal Home Missiona”y Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries — Rev. J. B. Clark, Rev. William 
Kincaid, Rev. Washington Choate. Treas- 


—W. B. Howl ; Superin- 


ern ornia—Rev, J. T. Ford, Los 
Financial 


Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missio 
Bible Howse, Astor Place, New York. 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood 
Treasurer—H. W. Hubbard, Esq 


Washington street, Chicago, Il. 


California Chinese 
Rev. W. C. 
ond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, 


to the American Mi Association. 


. K. McLean, D.D., President. 


ary 


The Con Church Bail 


Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 


59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer—H.O 


Pinneo, §9 Bible House, New York. Secretary 
1009 Green street, San 


—H. H. Wikoff, 
Francisco, 


American Board C. F. M,—Missionary 
Rooms, C tional House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F., 

Missionary Scciety of the Swedish Con- 

tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicago. 


— 


FRED WILSON 


Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods. 
_ Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N, E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 


RANGES! 


Is the people’s choice. The onl ——- 
that will beet out ali that can be said 
praise of it. Baking and Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanhnexs, faultless quality a 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
Self-Basting and Ventil-ted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


947 MARKET STREET. 


\ 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 


of clothing made 
‘OXFORD 


Alwaysin HOMESPUN: 
stock, manufactured from ~---- ses 


If we do not have in stock the particular 
tern our customer wants, we will go with re 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. | 


323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramentec and 519 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


PLANT FERRY’S SEEDS 
this year, and make up for lost time 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 186 will 
give you many valuable hints 
about what to raise dnd howto 
raise it. It contains informa- 


LA VERITE 
Toilet and Hairdressing Bazaar. 


Ladies visiting the city will find here, free of 
charge, a reception-room to rest in—pleasant 
and large—where information is furnished in 
various ways, at 

1170 Market St., over “The Maze.” 


G. D. MAYLE, 


COFFEE PARLOBS. 


38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 
| TELEPRON® 5219. 


‘Sam Francisco 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 ae street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 


Angeles 
Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 


Asseciation.— 
Secre- 


D.D. 
estern 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D:D., 151 


BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


~ 


Vor 


Par 
J 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| A 
| 
P-A-P-E-R-S : 
| 
| 
7 ye 
\ tion to be had from no other, 
M. Ferry & Co. 
erry 
Detroit, 


* sa 


- 


-mends to mercy a Sunday-school 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Take Nortice—LIBERAL OFFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THE PaciFic for 
one year. THE PAciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
any time within three months, It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, March 7, 1894. 


CONDIGN JUDGMENT. 


There were persons in New York, 
and these some of the best and kind- 
est of citizens, who were glad when 
they heard that the boss Kane was 
sentenced to six years in the peni- 
tentiary. For he had struck all the 
blows he could against the freedom 
and purity of elections. So, when 
many people in England learned that 
Jabez Balfour was likely to be 
brought back from the Argentine 
Republic for trial, they experienced 
what a calm editor terms “an exalted 
pleasure.” . The reason, it is added, 
is simple. “It is not because the 
punishment may reform him. It is 
because, if he is guilty, he deserves 
to be punished, whether he reforms 
or not.” This view of the matter is 
healthy. It recalls toour mind some 
recent reading in the annals of the 
English struggle for free institutions. 
When Strafford, for instance, was 
executed, the historian tells us, “as 
the ax fell, the silence of the 
great multitude was broken by a 
universal shout of joy. The streets 
blazed with bonfires. Bells clashed 
out from every steeple.” No doubt, 
party feeling wasstrong. The senti- 
ment of joy over the retribution that 
had fallen was not free from unhal- 
lowed passion. But it had also its 
basis in the stronger, and deeper, 
and holier love of justice. 

That is a love which needs to hold 
its due place alongside of that abun- 
dant leniency which characterizes 
our age. Pity for the criminal 
should not be so great as to make 
one forget the precicusness of those 
institutions which are imperiled by 
the crime. Sympathy with the man, 
however wicked he may have been, 
ought not to be so great as to apolo- 
gize for the wickedness. We may 
not wonder at a jury which com- 


Superintendent who was popular 
with his neighbors, but we may none 
the less admire the judge who pro- 
nounces @ severe sentence upon the 
same when that jury have found him 
guilty of a shameless and deliberate 
outrage on the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. We may not love 
the one individual less, but the coun- 
try more. 

Many are insisting on the duties 
we owe of charity and of sacrifice in 
behalf of the vicious. It is even re- 
iterated that society is more to blame 
than those who are convicted of sins 
against it. There are men who free 
their mind by saying that the Chris- 
tian Church is more worthy of con- 
demnation for the existence of the 
full prisons than the prisoners are 
themselves. A worse case is made 
out for the deacons and honest folk 
than for the burglars and dive-keep- 
ers. By all means, let the elder 
brothers get their full due of judg- 
ment, on account of their short-com- 
ings, and let there be welcome to all 
repenting prodigals; let us have 
wideness of mercy even for prodigals 
that do not return to their fathers. 
Nevertheless, prodigality is not lovely, 
but hideous. That kind of it which, 
in our time, not only preys on one’s 
ewn inheritance, but plays fast and 
loose with the goods that belong to 
others, deserves all the severity it is 
likely to get. 

They are poor interpreters of the 
divine government who have no place 
in their interpretation for the Chris- 
tian Nemesis which comes to expres- 
sion in the words, “the wrath of the 
Lamb.” There is joy in heaven over 
the penitent; that is, in some sense, 
the highest joy that pulses there; but 
there is joy also, even though there 
be absence of exhilaration, in the 
binding of that satanic element. which 
curses the earth. 


We are in receipt of tracts anda 
journal which is devoted to breaking 
down the Lord’s Day observance. 
That day has become sacred and 


who wear the Christian name. It is 
shrewd for the corporation which 
issues these tracts to call itself the 
Religious Liberty Association. Some- 
what so, the unique divinity of the 
Saviour is enshrined in the hearts of 
the Christian nations. It can hardly 
be wondered at that those who deny 
it prefer to do it under the name 
liberal. There is a large and in- 
creasing body of disciples who are 
understood to lay the characteristic 
stress upon immersion as the door 
into the kingdom of heaven, but very 
often the hearer and reader would 
think that their chief contention was 
the union of Christians. We admire 
the wisdom of these brethren. Has 
it the utter sincerity of the dove? 
In like manner, when a Romanist 
poses as the special champion of po- 
litical freedom, we do not dispute 
his loyalty, but we think he is put- 
ting that foot forward which has 
mostly been loitering down the cen- 
turies. 

Some recent Congregational items 
are worth noting together as signs 
of the times. Dr. Moxom, late pastor 
of the First Baptist church, Boston, 
accepts the pastorate of our South 
church in Springgeld, Mass. Dr. 
Burnham, of the last mentiored city, 
is called to the Pilgrim church of St. 
Louis. There is a minister in Dus- 
tin, Nebraska, who is pastor of four 
Congregational churches and of one 
Presbyterian. Isn’t it strange that, 
in New York city, Congregational 
churches are born so often to die, 
while in St. Louis the nineteenth 
church has just been formed? The 
second church, Rockford, thought to 
be the finest building in Congre- 
gational Illinois, was wholly destroy- 
ed by fire, and only $15,000 will be 
left of insurance to supply the place 
of the edifice that cost $120,000. It 
is stated that by the movement large- 
ly aroused by the late Superinten- 
dent Montgomery, 104 Scandinavian 
churches have become associated with 
the Congregational body. 


The retirement of Mr. Gladstone 
from the place of power in the Eng- 
lish government seems like the van- 
ishing of a central sun out of its 
sky. One would have to search long 
in the English story to find a charac- 
ter and career equally full and re- 
markable. He has been the repre- 
sentative citizen of the Kingdom for 
many years. He has, it is said, again 
declined a place among the Lords. 
Hardly any gift or grace of worthy 
manhood has been wanting—ora- 
tor, leader of men, scholar and the- 
ologian. Other men may succeed him, 
or perhaps surpass him, simply as 
premier; but who is likely to equal 
him as the chief man of his time? 
That is a significant motto which 
hangs over his bedstead, “ Christian, 
remember what thou hast to do.” 


Wholly irrespective of the objects 
to which the bequest of Mr. Wilmer- 
ding is to be specifically applied, 
we may congratulate the University 
on the addition thereby of $400,000 
to its resources. It is one more ex- 
ample for rich men to follow in the 
distribution of property. The par- 
ticular object, too, to provide facili- 
ties by which young people may ac- 
quire a thorough training in the 
practical arts of industrial life fits 


are making themselves felt as our 
century draws to its close. 


Allusion is made in another column 
to the bequest by Mr. Wilmerding of 
$400,000 tothe University of Cali- 
fornia, and its object, “that young 
people may acquire a thorough train- 
ing in the practical) arts of industrial 
life.” But let it be recollected that 
this same Mr. Wilmerding was a 
wholesale liquor dealer on California 
street, in which business he had been 
engaged for many years in this city, 
and the firm is still continued. This 
was the business of this man— 
the most cursed business allowed by 
law, under the sun. It is a well- 
known fact that the wholesale liquor- 
dealers of this city are personally 
interested in the retail saloons, and 
hold them up, and receive their gains 
very largely. What doesa man in 
such business know or care about 
“industrial life”? His will belies the 
whole course of his life. It would 
have been a better solace to his soul to 
have denounced his business, and 
closed it up, and acknowledged his 
great mistake, and made restitution 
so far as he could. God have mercy 
on liquor-sellers! Itis very hard for 
their fellowmen to forgive them. We 
have suffered, and do suffer, too much 
from them. We cannot hear even 


the good things in their wills spoken 
of with approval without protest, 
while the hellish business by which 
they made their money is still a 


dear among the millions on millions 


tinued. 


closely in with the social needs that 


HAWAII. 


Foreign Affairs on the Hawaiian 
question, waited for with so much in- 
terest, was given to the Senate on 
Monday of last week. It is a vol- 
uminous document, and is the result 
of the only really thorough and reli- 
able investigation that has been made. 
It can hardly be otherwise than that 
good will come from this report. It 
does not seem possible that Congress 
and the country could do otherwise 
than accept its conclusions. It is a 
pity that the House did not wait for 
it before taking its late meaningless 
action. While it palliates somewhat 
the policy of the President, it really 
takes away the ground on which he 
based that policy. 

It entirely exhonorates Minister 
Stevens from culpability or com- 
plicity in the overthrow of the mon- 
archy. We are glad that Mr. Stevens 
bas at length had a full vindication 
of his purpose and conduct. It ap- 
proves his order to land the troops of 
the Bosion, under the circumstances 
existing at the time. It finds that he 
did but bis duty in speedily recog- 
nizing the Provisional Government. 
It finds that that recognition was 
lawful, and that it contributed to 
peace. It affirms that the effort of 
the Queen to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion amounted to an act of abdication, 
and neutralized her power to protect 
American citizens. Her government 
thus being at an end, and an inter- 
regnum existing, it became the duty 
of the American Minister, in the in- 
terests of American citizens, to termi- 
nate the interregnum as soon as pos- 
sible by hie recognition of the Provi- 
sional Government. 

On one point only—that of assum- 
ing a protectorate, and that for want 
of power—does the report adjudge 
the acts of Mr. Stevens to have been 
void. In this, it will be remembered, 
he was not upheld by the last Ad- 
ministration. Even in raising the 
flag the report finds no cause for 
censure against either Minister Ste- 
vens or Captain Wiltse. 


nexation. In fact, the testimony be- 
fore the Committee decidedly favored 
it, and the finding of the Committee 
is that the Provisional Government 


treaty to that end. Even two of the 
four Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee, who dissent from the majority, 
report, pronounce in favor of annexa- 


] tion under more favorable conditions. 


On the other hand, the Republican 
members of the Committee, while as- 
senting to the findings of the main 
report, go further, and declare 
Blount’s appointment unconstitution- 
al; the placing of the naval force 
under his orders illegal; the hauling 
down of the flag unwarranted; and 
the President’s attempt to restore the 
Queen unauthorized. The report 
throughout gives noble recognition 
to the fact that the Islands, in all the 
history of their civilization, have been 
in close and peculiar relations to our 
country—in fact, a part of our coun- 
try in allbut name. Anda part of 
our country they yet surely must be. 


One of the interesting missionary 
movements of the day is called the 
“Christian Endeavor Missionary Ex- 
tension Course.” Its object is to 
arouse an intelligent enthusiasm for 
missions by arranging, in any given 
city or community, a series of mis- 
sionary mass meetings. These are 
addressed by picked men, who repre- 
sent some department of city, home 
or foreign missions. In connection 
with these meetings, and under the 
invitation of the Endeavor Societies, 
all the pastors of the place promise 
to preach upon the same subject on 
the Sabbath morning preceding the 
mass meeting. In the first sixteen 
cities in which the course was tried, 
1,056 missionary appeals were made, 
or for every mass meeting there were 
ten sermons by the pastors. Recent 
conferences have been had in New 
York and Boston with this movement 
in view. 

The Call of yesterday takes more 
than half a column to narrate the 
elopement of a young “song and 
dance” girl in “a down-town theater,” 
and gives a picture of the “pretty 
16-year-old,” and adds that a pre- 
vious attempt at elopement last week 
was published exclusively in the Call 
on Friday morning. What a won- 
derful feat of journalism! How 
proud of this “exclusive” publication ! 
Nice stuff, this, for a so-called re- 
spectable journal. The good women 
who, a few weeks ago, made a laud- 
able effort to purify the press, have 
not finished their work. The Cail 
gloried (?) in this effort; it would 
lead all its readers to think that the 
ladies were hitting a rival. But this 
immaculate (?) Call needs to attend 
to the quality of its own columns. 


— 


Ex-President Harrison arrived from 
the East on Saturday last, and deliv- 
ered his first lecture at Stanford Uni- 
versity on Tuesday. He expresses 
the desire to avoid ovations and re- 
ceptions, and do, in a quiet way, the 
work he came to do. He spent a 
restful Sabbath in San Jose attend- 
ing church, and honoring the day, as 
we understand it is his custom al- 
ways todo. Weare glad of such an 


example, so in contrast with the ef- 
fort to make the Sunday at our Mid- 


winter Fair an especially gala day. 


The report of the Committee on |. 


The report also leans towards an- 


was then competent to negotiate a 


THE DESIGN OF THE CHURCH. 


Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, pastor of 
the First Church in Chicago, in a 
very vigorous article in the Advance, 
on the design of the Church, begins 
by quoting some recent utterances 
of its critics as follows: 

“It is said that ‘Our Lord in- 
stituted no church. Churches are the 
institutions of man.’ ‘The church is 
the social state permeated with the 
spirit of Jesus Christ.’ ‘The church 
ought to be a yeast cake,’ permeating 
and transforming the world. Failing 
of this, ‘other organizations will as- 
sume its functions’ and the church 
will die. ‘There is something narrow 
and exclusive in the term [church], 
tending to make us think of the dis- 
tinctively religious side of things, and 
to forget other aspects and connec- 
tions.’ ‘Christianity, as it is organized 
[in the church], is the most serious 
obstacle in the way of the realization 
of the Christianity of Christ.’ ‘Un- 
less the friends of the church bring 
about a reformation from within, we 
shall have a revolution forced upon 
us from without. The scepter of the 
kingdom of God will pass from the 
hands of the church to some institu- 
tion better adapted to realize the 
spirit of fraternal helpfulness and 
mutual good-will between all sorts 
and conditions of men.’ 


“Underlying these utterances and 
largely inspiring them are two ideas: 
first that the church is a human in- 
stitution and hence not permanent in 
its nature, and so may at any time be 
supplanted by anything that may be 
deemed wiser and more effective; and 
second, and this is the point especially 
emphasized, that the church ought 
to meet, as it now does not, the com- 
mon needs of men: that it ought to 
provide food for the hungry, clothing 
for the naked, work for the unem- 
ployed; that it ought to settle or at- 
tempt to settle, the labor question, 
banish or reduce to a minimum the 
social evil, also gambling and intem- 
perance, and thus bring about a true 
brotherhood of man. And becauge 
of the shortcomings of the church in 
these regards, some of these teachers 
who have been quoted would set the 
Church aside and put some other or- 
ganization in its place.” 

He then remarks: 

“What, now, is the teaching of 
God’s Word respecting the church? 
Evidently our Lord did intend to 
establish a church when in reply to 
Peter’s confession, ‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,’ he 
said: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock will I build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’ (Matt xvi:18.) (Acts xx: 28.) Paul 
charges the elder of the church of 
Ephesus ‘to feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.’ In the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, the great church epistle, 
the apostle tells us that the saints 
and faithful were ‘chosen in’ him 
[Christ] before the foundation of 
the world,’ that they are ‘his body,’ 
his ‘temple,’ that ‘Christ also loved 
the church and gave himself for it,’ 
that he ‘might sanctify and cleanse 
it,’ and ‘present it to himself a glori- 
ous church, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing.’ (Eph 1: 
4, 23; ii: 21; v: 25-30.) 

“And furthermore, Jesus Christ, 
having given himself for the church, 
having bought it with his own blood, 
took it into the closest possible re- 
lations to himself, as his body, the 
temple in which he would dwell, and 
this for the purpose of purifying and 
transforming it, that he might in the 
consummation of his redemptive plan 
set forth his church before the uni- 
verse as his chosen bride, and make 
her the crowned sharer of his throne 
through everlasting ages. This is 
the Scripture doctrine of the church, 
and it settles a number of important 
questions with an emphasis which it 
will be helpful to heed. 

“1. It settles the question of the 
permanency of the church. It can 
never be set aside. Neither the gates 
of hell nor the wisdom of men will 
prevail to overthrow his church or to 
supplant it with some humanly de- 
vised institution. 

“2. This teaching of Scripture also 
settles the mission of the church. 
‘Go ye into all the world and preach 
my gospel.’ The church of Christ 
is not therefore in the world primarily 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
provide work for the unemp F 
care for the unfortunate, educate the 
ignorant; in a word, to banish ignor- 
ance, want and suffering. Its su- 
preme business is to imitate its Foun- 
der. 

“He came to meet profounder 
needs than those of the body—the 
needs of the soul. His supreme pur- 
pose was to break the bondage of sin, 
rescue men from the clutch and 
tyranny of the devil, and make them 
children and heirs of God. What he 
scught was to reach the root of 
human woe, to heal the fountain 
whence the poisonous waters flow. 
Hence he made it his supreme 
business in the world to preach the 
gospel of salvation, and to persuade 
men to receive the gift of eternal life. 

“The Master’s descriptive word for 
his disciples was, ‘Ye are my witness- 
es.’ And witnesses are not primarily 
distributors of bread and clothing 
and coal. They have a story to tell, 
glad tidings of the Christ who saves 
to publish abroad. They will help 
the poor and needy and unfortunate, 
and do it gladly and with a loving 


heart. But, as with their Master, this 
will be the secondary part of their 
work. The supreme burden lying 
on their hearts will be to carry the 
bread of life to perishing souls. The 
one command ringing ever in their 
ears will be that final one of their 
Lork, ‘Go, preach my gospel.’ 

“These apostolic records tell the 
story of the sort of work they did, 
and did, let us remember, under the 
personal direction and empowerment 
of the Holy Spirit. Not the physical 
wants of men, many and urgent as 
they were—and in that day poverty 
was far more distressing than we 
know anything of—were what filled 
their thoughts. They were burdened 
for souls without. God, ignorant of 
the Christ of hope, and far and wide, 
at whatever sacrifice of time or 
strength or means, they pressed with 
burning zeal, telling the story of the 
Cross. 

“And this is the supreme calling of 
the church to-day. Moreover, it is 
pre-eminently what the world needs. 
Only get men to accept and live by 
the teachings of the gospel and the 
prime causes of poverty and distress 
would disappear. 

“This Scripture teaching settles 
another thing, viz, that the church of 
Christ is the repository and distribu- 
tor of all the spiritual gifts God has 


|to bestow upon the world. 


* All thet God had to make known 
to men or to bestow upon them was 
bound up in Jesus Christ. No hope 
nor help for men as to their souls’ 
needs could possibly come to them 
apart from him. But the church of 
Christ is his body. He chose it to be 
such, and made himself its head, that 
through this body he might help and 
bless men. Hence he sent the Holy 
Spirit to abide in his church, to teach 
and direct and empower it as his 
chosen agency to reveal his will and 
do his work. 

“It is for the Church now, as truly 
as after Pentecost, to preach and 
spread the gospel. It is for the 
Church now to seek to save souls. 
It is for the Church now to be the re- 
vealer, and the sole revealer, of Christ 
to men. No other organization or 
institution can by any possibility 
usurp or share its functions. No 
school of philosophy, or ethics, or 
science of whatever sort can put for- 
Pward one authorized or binding truth 
about God, or Christ, or the soul. 
Jesus Christ has given his final reve- 
lation to men in his Word, and that 
Word he commissioned his Church 
to cherish and to teach. And the 
one supreme need of the Church to- 
day is to heed and fulfill that calling; 
and of the world, to receive and obey 
that message.” 

The above is an abstract only 
of a very able article. And here I 
repeat the question I have before 
raised; viz.: Is there not danger that 
“institutional churches,” so called, in 
their devotion -to the relief of the 
needy, will overlook the grand func- 
tion of the organization that Christ 
established? The Berkeley Temple 
in Boston is the oldest or one of the 
oldest of these “institutional”churches, 
and has been operating on the plan 
for six years. It devotes great atten- 
tion to charitable work, and has now 
one hundred women employed in 
making aud mending garments, and 
yet its annual report shows that this 
church of over 900 members has only 
added 56 to its membership on con- 
fession during the year. J.C. H. 


“GIVE YE THEM TO EAT.”’ 
BY MRS. SARAH B. COOPER. 


It is a source of great satisfaction 
to every true disciple of the Master 
to feel that the movement in behalf 
of the unemployed was the sponta- 
neous action of good men connected 
with our city churches, in its first 
conception. Christianity is best un- 
derstood in its living form. It is the 
“living epistle” that is known and 
read of all men. Christianity, as a 
theory of life, is not enough. It has 
much to do with the great social 
problems that confront us to-day. 
Doctrine, for the past ages, has had 
more attention than suffering human- 
ity. Iam glad to know that a chair 
of Sociology is to be established in 
the Pacific Theological Seminary. It 
needs little else to make it the model 
training school for the ministry. 
Less time with the dead languages; 
more time with the exegesis of living 
life. All questions pertaining to the 
public weal should have their root- 
life in Christian common-sense. A 
Christian minister has the noblest 
sphere. that is open to any man. 
Ministers have a right to meddle 
with public affairs; not only a right, 
but a duty. It will be a sorry day 
for the commonwealth when Chris- 
tian citizenship takes no part in the 
administration of civil affairs. A true 
Christianity embraces within its scope 
the whole human race. The early 
disciples were likely to make a mis- 
take about this when they said: 
“Send the multitudes away, for they 
trouble us.” Jesus taught them a 
prompt lesson. “Make the men sit 
down in orderly arrangement; give 
ye them to eat, lest they faint by the 
way, said the Master. “Let them 
buy themselves victuals,” said the 
impetient disciples. “Give them the 
loaf before the sermon,” said the liv- 
ing Master. I am glad that the 
churches of San Francisco have 
learned of the Master, and have led 


in this great and Christ-like work of 
relieving the distressed. 


FROM OREGON. 


Rev. 8S. L. B. Penrose of Dayton, 
Washington, has declined the call of 
the Hassalo-street church, Portland. 

Rev. George J. Webster of the Ash- 
land church has resigned. 

The First church of this city re- 
joices that Rev. George R. Wallace, 
D.D., is to come a little sooner than 
was anticipated. He will arrive in 
time to take charge of the services 
on Easter Sunday. In this connec- 
tion it is with pleasure that the fol- 
lowing is quoted from the Detroit 
Tribune: “Dr. Wallace was associat- 
ed with that eminent divine, Dr. 
Gunsaulus, Chicago, until coming to 
this State. Since assuming charge 
of the First Congregational church 
of East Saginaw, his career has been 
a marked success, and he is every- 
where recognized as one of the most 
fearless exponents of truth and re- 
ligion that can be found in Michigan. 
His church has recently been en- 
larged, and the increase in member- 
ship speaks volumes for the ability 
and popularity of the young and elo- 
quent minister. The good he has ac- 
complished cannot be estimated by 
voice or pen.” 

The Advance, Chicago, in speaking 
of him some time since, says: “ Since 
Rev. George R. Wallace, D.D., went 
to the First Congregational church 
in Saginaw, the congregations have 
increased in @ manner unprecedented. 
He now preaches to 3,000 people 
every Sunday.” 

Willamette Local Association will 
meet with the Hillsboro church, Rev. 
J. M. Dick pastor, April 17th, at 7:30 
P. M. 

The special meetings in the Hills- 
boro church, which have already 
been going on for two weeks, Rev. 
W. C. Kantner of Corvallis assisting 
for ten days of that time, are grow- 
ing in interest and power, and will 
be continued for the coming week, 
and perhaps longer. Mr. Kantner is 
an unusually effective preacher, and 
delivers the gospel message with 
great earnestness. 

Since Revs. J. M. and Dora R. Bar- 
ber, pastors of the Hoodview church, 
Wilsonville, and the Champoeg 
church, returned from Michigan a 
few weeks ago, they have been con- 
stantly holding special meetings. The 
result has been a profound awaken- 
ing at Wilsonville, with an addition 
of twenty-four members to the 
church; while at Champoeg much 
interest is shown in the meetings, 
they being largely attended, but the 
fruitage is not yet known, as the good 
work is still going on. Mrs. Barber 
has recovered her health fully, and is 
able to do effective work. 

While Rev. H. W. Young of the 
Mississippi-avenue church, this city, 
has one of the “hard fields,” by tact 
and earnest work he is overcoming 
much of the difficulty that prevailed. 
His parish is made up largely of 
railroad employes, many of them with 
but little to do, owing to the reduc- 
tion to the lowest possible degree by 
the Union Pacific Company. His au- 
dience, especially at the evening 
service, is more than double what it 
was four months ago. Much is made 
of gospel singing, which Mr. Young 
leads, and he now has a chorus choir 
of eighteen. 3 

The Pacific Gospel Union, com- 
posed of members from the principal 
churches of the city, is promoting 
Christianity in a practical way. Its 
method of rescuing fallen humanity 
has proven exceptionally successful 
by the results recorded. The total 
attendance for February was 4,395; 
daily average, 157; requests for pray- 
ers, 195; conversions, 79; lodgings 
for individuals, 1,100; meals furnish- 
ed, 96; daily average attendance at 
free reading room, 80. The financial 
question is an embarrassing one, and 
to aid in its solution, a Christian sol- 
dier and energetic gentleman, Lieut. 
W. A. Kimball, U. S. A., has accepted 
the position of financial secretary, 
and will direct the work of svliciting 
and collecting the necessary funds to 
meet all obligations. 


One of the excellent results of the 
prevailing financial depression in this 
city for the past few months is the 
organization of a Committee of One 
Hundred from among the leading 
business men and taxpayers, for the 
purpose of carefully and systemati- 
cally investigating every branch of 
public service, both in city and coun- 
ty, and making reports to the public 
of its findings. The chairman of this 
Committee is Hon. Henry W. Corbett, 
than whom no one stands higher in 
this State in having the confidence of 
the public at large. The work of 
investigation is carried on by sub- 
committees, under direction of the 
efficient chairmen, and reports are 
made to the main body twice a week. 
It is strictly non-partisan in all re- 
spects, and aims directly to correct 
existing flagrant abuses in many di- 
rections. In the words of another, 
“It is a self-constituted conservator 
of public interest. It pries into all 
departments of county, city and 
school governments, and makes sug- 
gestions with impunity. It is a sort 
of organized public opinion.” And a 
wholesome public opinion, too; and 
spoilsmen and all who seek to feast 
at the public crib, are awaking to the 
idea that their “occupation” is likely 
to be interfered with. If such an 
organization could have been formed 
six years ago, and carried on with 


the sane spirit that characteriz«s the 
work of the present Committee, it is 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


no exaggeration to say that many 

hundreds. of thousands of dollars 

could have been saved to the taxpay- 

ers of this city and county, and all 

without detriment to our material 

growth. Gro. H. Himes. 
March 4th. 


Religious Tews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The annual meeting of the Wom- 
an’s State Home Missionary Society 
will be held in the First Congrega- 
tional church, Oakland, March 13th. 
It will be an all-day meeting, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock a. m. and 2 o'clock 
rp. Mm. Important business is to be 
transacted, and a program of great 
interest has been prepared. Mrs. E. 
S. Williams will be present, and Mrs. 
Taintor of Chicago is expected. 
Lunch will be prepared for allin at- 
tendance. ‘The officers and members 
of the auxiliaries of San Francisco, 
Berkeley, Alameda, and Oakland, and 
all who are interested, are urgently 
‘nvited to attend. For, “without 
counsel, purposes are disappointed ; 
but in the multitude of counselors 
they are established.” 
. M. Howarp, 
Cor. Sec. W. S. H. M. S. 


The address by Rev. Arthur H. 
Smith before the last Monday Club, 
on “Changes in the Last Quarter of a 
Century in China,” was packed with 
most interesting information good for 
all to know. Mr. Smith has been a 
missionary in China since 1872, and 
knows whereof he speaks. The time 
of the address was extended twice, 
and many questions were well an- 
swered. Brother Smith can be ob- 
tained to address congregations by 
applying to this office. Among the 
visitors was Rev. O. P. Emerson, Sec- 
retary of the Hawaiian Board, on his 
way home, after an extended tour in 
the Eastern States. He sails to-mor- 
row. Chaplain A. Drahms will open 
the subject at the next Monday Club, 
“The Historical Triangle, or Ruts 
Continued.” 


Rev. Dr. John H. Barrows of Chi- 
cago preached in the First church in 
this city last Sabbath morning—a 
plain, practical, strong sermon from 
the text, Mat. xi: 28. The house was 
full. Nineteen members were added 
to the church, fourteen of them on 
confession of faith; four were bap- 
tized. Dr. C. O. Brown gave his 
second lecture in the series on The 
Bible and its Foes in the evening. 
The third lecture will be next Sab- 
bath night, on the very interesting 
theme, “The Jews—An Everlastin 
Miracle.” 


Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, pastor 
of Plymouth church, Chicago, preach- 
ed in Plymouth church in the even- 
ing, from the text John xvii: 3. The 
house was crowded, and the people 
were well fed with the high gospel 
truth‘ of the text, presented with great 
earnestness and marvelous sweetness 
by this well-known pulpit orator. 


The annual report of Bethany 
church, just made by the clerk,Gard- 
ner P. Pond, gives the total member- 
ship as 383; of these, 254 are Ameri- 
cans and 129 Chinese, four of them 
women. Twenty have been received 
on confession during the year, and 
twelve by letter. The amount given 
for home expenditures was $4,032; 
for Foreign Missions, $401; Home 
Missions, $130; California Chinese 
Missions, $460. 


Recent socials at Bethlehem: chapel 
have netted $43. | , 


Rev. Philip Coombe, at the Seventh- 
avenue chapel, has just completed a 
series of seven sermons on the devil. 


Rev. Geo. W. Houlding of Park 
church has a good way with his Sun- 
day-school teachers; he meets them 
immediately after the afternoon Sun- 
day school, and they go over together 
the lesson for the next Sabbath. We 
cannot begin too soon or study too 
much these lessons in the Divine 
Word which we are set to teach to 
immortal souls. How do we prepare 
for this work, and what are the re- 
sults, are solemn questions. 


Two were received to Park church 
by letter. 


In consequence of the meeting of 
the Congregational Club last even- 
ing, the council called to meet at that 
time to recognize the Seventh-avenue 
church was postponed one week. 
Friends will please recollect this 


Revs. Geo. T. McCollum of San 
Lorenzo and J. H. Strong together 
administered the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper at Decoto. 


Revs. J. D. Foster of Loria and F. 
H. Maar of Niles exchanged. 


Rev. Mr. Jones of Sausalito bap- 
tized two infants, and one young man 
came to Christ for pardon.. The 
prospect for the new church is en- 
couraging. The work will begin soon. 


Rev. Francis Watry is now in 
charge of our church at Byron. He 
is well pleased with his new field of 
labor. During the first month, the 
Sabbath school increased from eleven 
to thirty-two, and the attendance at 
services is keeping abreast with the 
good-will of the little ones. 


EASTERN. 


The church gathered in St. Louis 
by Mr. George E. Thomas was or- 
ganized February 18th. Twenty of 
the eighty members came on confes- 
sion. This is the nineteenth Congre- 
gational church in St. Louis. It has 
Rev. Firth Stringer for its pastor. It 
is called the Manchester Roads 
church. 


The Second church, Rockford, IIl., 
was insured for $40,000. After pay- 
ing the debt on the property, this will 
leave about $15,000 for a new build- 
ing. The church is worshiping in the 
old house of worship, which it still 
owns. The house burned was dedi- 
cated in 1892. 


A revival has been in progress 
since the Week of Prayer in the 
church in Gloversville, N. Y. Forty 
united with the church on confession 
February 18th. 


B. Fay Mills is conducting meet- 
ings in Montreal, Canada. It seems 
to be the most thorough work the 
city has ever had. 


The house of worship and parson- 
age of the church in Chelsea, Mich., 
were destroyed by fire February 
18th. 


Father Sands of Belmond, Iowa, 
now eighty years old, has been pastor 
of this church twenty-five years. 


The church of South Fort Wayne, 


Ind., was reorganized February 15th. 
It has twenty-four members. 


SUNDAY-SCOOL LESSON, MAR. 18TH. 
PROV. XX: 1-7. 


Wine A Mocker. 
A TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Golden Text.—‘* Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise” (Prov: xx: 1). 


Wise men of ancient times dealt largély in 
proverbs. As a practical method of conveying 
instruction, or of inculcating a moral truth, and 
permanently impressing it upon the mind, a 
proverb is admirably adapted. Especially at 
a time when writing material was scarce and 
books were rare, when learning was the pos- 
session of a privileged few, and a great mass of 
mankind had to depend upon what the mind 
could retain of words that fell in discourse from 


| the lips of the wise, the necessity of condensing 


the principles of wisdom, as well as the results 
of experience into short sentences, proverbs 
and parables cannot be overstated. A moral 
maxim expressed in a brief sentence will re- 
main fresh and forcible within the memory 
long after a lengthy disquisition on moral phil- 
osophy has been obliterated or lapsed into ob- 
livion. Brevity brings power also. Semeca, a 
Roman philosopher, wrote a long treatise ‘‘ On 
Anger,” but it goes witheut questioning that 
Solomon’s short crisp saying, ‘‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath” (xv: 1) has done more to 
prove to the world the folly of anger, and pre- 
vented more harsh words and hasty blows, than 
all the stern Roman philosopher’s subtle reason- 
ings and long arguments have ever done. And 
it ought to be a matter for deepest gratitude in 
every Christian believer’s heart that the Holy 
Spirit caused this sacred writer to embody in 
words that wisdom which was given him of 
God in answer to prayer, that all men in every 
age and every clime might know that ‘‘ The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom” 
(i:7). Is any one anxious to obtain instruction 
for living holily, and have the guidance which 
age and prudence afford, to live clean, pure 
lives that shall glorify God and bring happiness 
to himself? Then we shall have but to point 
to Solomon’s proverbs. Written as they were, 
perhaps one thousand years before that ‘* Greater 
than Solomon” came to shed the light of divine 
wisdom upon this sin-darkened world, these 
proverbs teach us lessons we may well ponder 
over and learn, especially of the value of virtue 
and temperance. 

Wine a Mocker. (V. 1.) It dims the eye, be- 
clouds the mind, and inflames the heart 
with such boisterous imaginings that its 


gathering, and come to the meeting victim fancies that he can command a crowd, 
if you are not delegates, and show | while sober, sensible people can only pity him 
your interest in this our youngest that he cannot take care of himself. Never 
sister. Take the Geary street, Cali- were truer words uttered than those of Solomen, 


fornia street, or Sacramento street 


cars. 


It was a missionary Sunday in 
Pilgrim church, Oakland. 


was made, Superintendent Harrison 
speaking on the work in this State. 
In the evening, Rev. Arthur H. Smith 
of China spoke on “Christianity as a 
Missionary Religion,” with special 
reference to the work in the Chinese 
Empire. 


sionary Society were announced in 
the evening. Fifty-one dollars were 
in the barrels opened; twenty-eight 
dollars were given in the morning. 


Four were received to Plymouth- 
avenue church by letter. 


| 


In the. 


morning a home missionary offering its evil effect and the steady sapping of the 


“Wise ic mether.” ft then 
false sense of their own strength. ‘‘I can take 
or let alone, as I want to” is the first deception 
in many an one’s downward career, At first 


power of resistance to its fatal influence are 


not so great as to be noticed, but by slow de- 


grees the unsteady step and the bloated face 
tell of the encroachments of the enemy, and 
the slave of the cup wakes up to the sad 1eal- 
ity of his deplorable condition, only to find that 


The results of the barrel- t®* chains are too strong for his feeble strength 
opening of the Ladies’ Home Mis- to break, while over the gateway of his future 


he reads the awful truth, “No drunkard shall 
inherit the kingdom of heaven” (Gal. v: 21). 
It mocks men under the false disguise of Script- 
ure sanction. Satan, who deals so largely in it 
for his fell purpose, is adept at distorting 
Scripture, and ‘‘a little wine for the stomach’s 
sake” (I Tim. v: 23) is the threadbare patch that 


Rev. W. G. Trower preached in the js made to cover many a tattered conscience. 


Second church, West Oakland. 


| Strange, is it not, that the same hand that 


penned those words to Timothy, with the kind- 
liest solicitude for Timothy in his ‘‘infirmities,” 
should also have written, with no less kindly 
solicitude for others, those noble words of mas- 
terly temperance, ‘*Wherefore, if meat make 
my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while 
the world standeth” (I Cor. viii: 13). Yet how 
few are willing to follow Paul in this. It mocks 
men by coming in the shape of a ‘‘creature of 
God.” We hear so much of the wine and the 
grape of the land of Canaan. True, the grape 
is ‘‘of the fruit of the trees’ given for man’s 
use; but it is of wine we speak, and that is the 


unworthy product of man’s invention, trans-. 


forming what was for his good into his curse. 
If God has shown the world anything, it is this 
—that his chief thought is for man’s salvation, 
not his destruction. It mocks the efforts of 
the Church to Christianize the world. Wher- 
ever the missionaries of the gospel have pene- 
trated and carried the Word of Life to dying 
heathen, and the true Light to those that sit 
in darkness, there too, Satan sends his emis- 
saries to traffic in death. Oh, if there be any 
need at this day to convince any one of the 
ruin caused by the drink traffic, Jet him look at 
the appalling figures that are given by the dif. 
ferent temperance forganizations. Nine hua- 
dred millions of dollars is quoted as the liquor 
bill in this country, while five million dollars 
are devoted to the spread of Christianity. Is 
there not something in these figures for Chris- 
tians to ponder over? Furthermore, the gov- 
ernments of the Christian world are getting 
tired of the iniquitous traffic, and the crime and 
misery it causes. Legislation of late years has 
been toward restriction, and it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that where prohibition reigns there 
is decrease of crime, poverty and prisons. It 
has been affirmed that more people perish from 
drink than have been slain in war, and still the 
devastation goes on. How true, though brief, 
is Isaiah’s way of putting it. (Isa. v: II, 12.) 

“‘Whosoever ts deceived thereby ts not wise.” 
With so many evidences of the evils it causes, 
the misery it creates, and with so many warn- 
ings in the deplorable condition of a drunkard’s 
life, he is not wise who allows himself to be 
deceived. It might even be asked if it were 
possible to be deceived by such things, when 
their terrible character is so plainly manifest in 
the world. 

It is a peculiar characteristic of the Book of 
Proverbs that, in certain portions of it, there is 
connection between the proverbs that 
follow each other. The main idea of temper- 
ance runs through this chapter. 

Self-control, (V. 3.) Wisdom here awards 
the palm of honor to him who will not be 
drawn into contention, but folly is always de- 
termined to have the last word. And, no 
doubt, there is here a continuation of the 
thought -with which the writer begins the 
chapter. How many of the quarrels and bitter 
enmities that we hear of are begun by those 


‘| whose passion is inflamed with wine, or with 


strong drink, the very nature of which is rag- 
ing. Indeed, the whole lesson seems naturally 
to fall into two divisions—the folly of intem- 
perance, and the wisdom of right-mindedness. 
On one side we have the drunkard, the meddler, 
and the sluggard; on the other hand, we have 
the man of understanding (5), the faithful man 
(6), and the just man (7). Notice how the dis- 
tinction tells on each case. The drunkard is 
mocked by that which he has esteemed asa 
source of enjoyment, by finding that health, 
money, opportunities, and self-respect, have 
been sacrificed, and he has nothing left but an 
accusing comscience. The meddler has 
but his own folly to thank for the 
endless trouble and annoyance which he has 
caused for himself, while the sluggard—the 
lazy man—has poverty and beggary before him. 
He who will not plough in the winter—that is, 
who finds excuse for not doing the right thing 
at the right time—will find that the tavorable 
opportunity does not come. No farmer can 
expect a crop in autumn who has not made use 
of the spring; and he who will still procrasti- 
nate will certainly be-caught in the sorrows of 
poverty. He will reap nothirg who sows not. 
That is the dark side of the picture, but ob- 
serve the bright side: The man of understand- 
ing has that within himself wherewith to gov- 
ern his conduct and guide his life. He has re- 
sources upon which to draw. The counsel in 
the heart may be laid deep in the experience 


and hard to get at, but he will draw it out; 


that is to say, by dint of close observation and 
careful noticing the signs of the times and the 
opinions of others, he will be able to extricate 
himself from among untoward circumstances. 
He is always sure of advice, because he seeks it 
from those who can give it. 

The faithful man is also commended for his 
quiet, modest, unassuming virtues. Solomon 
puts it naively when he asks, ‘* Who can find 
him?” Not by his own boasting, because he 
does not proclaim his deeds nor his charities ! 
Faithful and true to his word, yet doing all for 
the satisfaction that comes from duty well done 
to his own conscience and for the glory of God ! 
Not by the recommendations of others, because 
the world takes little notice of such as do not 
proclaim themselves, yet the faithful man has 
a peace which the world gives not, his heart is 
right. 

The just man, too, has his reward. Wherein 
consists this justmess? We must not confound 
this with justice, though it includes it, A just 
man is one who really is all he professes to be. 
He ‘‘walketh in his integrity.” As a just 
measure contains all it is said to contain, so a 
just man is one who will be good for all that is 
expected of him. His word is as good as his 
bond, and the honor of his life shines upon his 
children, and for his sake they are “‘ blessed 
after him.” 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The reader of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its 
stages, and that is catarrh. WHall’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh, being a constitu- 
tional disease, requires a constitutional treat- 
ment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying the 


foundation of the disease, and giving the pa- | 


tient strength by building up the constitution 
and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors bave so much faith in its curative 
powers that they offer one hundred dollars for 
any case that it fails to cure. Send for list of 
testimonials. Address F. J. Cheney & Co, 


Toledo, O. Q9@P"Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


fublishers’ Mepartment 


ntered at the Postoffice at San Francisco 
second-class matter. | 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 


USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. M. H. Logan, San Francisco, Cal., says: 
‘* T use it in atonic dyspepsia, and dyspepsia of 
drunkards. I also get good results from it in 
insomnia from nervous exhaustion.” 


Department No. 10 Probate. In the Superior 
Court ix and for the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California. In the Mat- 
ter of the Estate of Clara H. Boucher, De- 
ceased. 


Notice is hereby given, that Monday, the 
26th day of March, A. D. 1894 at 10 o’clock 
A. M., of said day, and the Court Room of said 
Court, at the New City Hall, in the City and 
Covnty of San Francisco, State of California, 
have been appointed as the time and place for 
proving the will of said Clara H. Boucher de- 
ceased, and for hearing the application of Ches- 
ter H. Evans, for the issuance to him of letters 
testamentary thereon. 

Dated February 26th, A. D. 1894. 

[SEAL. ] M. C. HALEY, Clerk. 
By P. H. FARRELL, Deputy Clerk. 


R. THOMPSON, 339 Pine Street, 
Attorney for Petitioner. 


NOTICE. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Union Paper Company will be held at the 
Company’s office, Ne. 516 Sacramento street, 
San Francisco, on Monday, March 19, 1894, 
at 10 o’clock A. M., for the election of a Board 
of Directors for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. 


A. G. Towng, 
SAN FRANCISCO, March 5, 1894. Sec. 
NOTICE, 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne will be held at the 
Company’s office, No. 516 Sacramento street, 
San Francisco, on Monday, March 19, 1894, 
at 11 o'clock A. M., for the election of a Board 
of Directors for the ensuing year, and for the 
transaction of such other business as may be 
brought before the meeting. 

A. G. TOWNE, 

SAN FRANCISCO, March 5, 1894. Sec. 


FIRST-CLASS MEN AND WOMEN IN 
DEMAND. 


‘‘ There are always good openings for live, en- 
ergetic men and women of good character in our 
line of business to devote all or part of the 
time to the work,” That is what B, F. John- 
son of the firm B.F, Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., says in reference to their advertise- 
ment. 


The March number of the Atlantic Monthly 
has Professor W. Jenk’s account and estimate 
of ‘‘A Greek Prime Minister: Charilaos Tri- 
coupis.’’? Greece, in the earliest duys of her 
life, is represented in Maurice Thompson’s 
‘*The Sapphic Secret,” Sir Edward Strachey’s 
‘‘Talk at a Country House” on Assyrian Ar- 
rowheads and Jewish Boeks, Mi-s Edith Brow- 
er’s ‘“*Is the Musical Idea Masculine ?” aud Mr. 
Bradford Torney’s ‘‘On the Upper St. John’s.” 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and! Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the 
California Chinese Mission, acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following 
amounts from January 12th to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1894: 


I, From local missions: 
Fresno—C hinese monthly offerings, $5 .50; 

Miss Janet R. Benton, $5; New Year’s 

gifts to Jesus, $4.75 ........ 25 
Hanford — Chinese monthly offerings, 

$4.25; New Year’s gifts to Jesus, $3.30 7 55 
Los Anyeles— Chinese monthly ofter- 

Marysville—Chinese monthly offerings. 12 50 
Oakland — Annual memberships, $2; 


Chinese monthly offerings, $10...... 12 00 
Oroville—Chinese monthly offerings.... I 20 
Petaluma—New Year’s gifts to Jesus... 5 00 


KXiverside Chinese monthly offe: ings, 
$3.10; Mr. and Mrs. Atwater, $10... 
Sacramento—Chinese monthly offcrings, 
$5; New Year’s gifts to Jesus, $12.50 17 50 
San Bernardino—Chinese munthly offer- 


13 10 


San Diego—Mrs. W, C. Merrill, $5; Chi- 

nese monthly offerings, $2.90 ...... 7 90 
San Francisco — Central wonthly offer- 

San Francisco — Barnes monthly offer- 

San Francisco—West monthly offerings 1 85 
Santa Barbara — Chinese monthly offer- 

Santa Cruz—Chinese monthly offerings 5 25 
Saratoga — Annual memberships, $8; 

month'y offerings, 60 cents.... ..... 8 60 
Stockton—Chinese monthly offerings... 4 20 
Ventura Chinese monthly offerings.... 1 75 
Vernondale—Chinese monthly ofterings, 

$1.50; annual members, $5........ ». 6 50 

II, Personal gift, ‘‘Moses”........ 25 00 

$162 30 


WM. JOHNSTONE, 
Treas. C. M. 


Mr. Edward Bailey of Oakland be- 
came an octogenarian on the 24th of 
February. In 1837 he went to the 
Hawaiian Islands as a missionary of 
the American Board, and was there 
in the service of the Board until the 
missionaries were retired. In the 
evening of his 80th birthday Mr. 
William H. Bailey, in his elegant 
home on Jackson street, gave to his 
venerable father a delightful birth- 
day party, composed mostly of Island 
friends. Father Bailey is still hale 


and hearty, and is good for the scal- 
ing of any mountain peak in sight. 


Recently he footed it to the top of 
Mt. Tamalpais. 


Stephen M. Hopkins, long a resi- 
dent of Sacramento, and a faithful 
member of our church there, died in 
Cambridge, Vermont, his native State, 
last Saturday morning, aged 84 years. 


MARRIED. 


ANDERSON — WHARTON, — At 1523 Powell 
street, March 1, 1894, by Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Andrew P. Anderson and Mamie 
Wharton, both of this city. 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 

Bet. Admi-istration and Mechanic Arts Buildings. 

Also, 121 Pews 8+. bet. Kearny and Grant Ave., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O'Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
a ction guaranteed. 


TEN SECOND-HAND 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Five different makers—All in good order, 


AT YOUR OWN PRICE. 


A Square Piano from $50 upwards. Chapel 
Organs at a discount to Churches and Sun- 
day Schools. 


J.T. BOWERS & SON, 


23 and 25 FIFTH 
Opp. U. S. Mint, near Market Street, S. F. 
303 Sutter St. 


PIANOS 


So'd for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, repaired, moved or stored. 

KNABE.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the best piano 
in existence. 

Haings.—Celebrated for purity and volume or tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and preferred by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 

Busn & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- 
ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. _ 

Mitcter ParRtor OrGcaN.—Elegant in design and 
finish, and unsurpassed in tone. 

Wiitcox & Wuite SyMPpHONY and 
full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A fine, large lithographic view of San 
Francisco in 1894, for 65c. Sent post- 
paid to any portion of the world for 75c. 
We also have a fine-selected stock of photo- 
graphs of the city and State at $1.75 per 
dozen; and albums and views from 25c up. 
Maps and guide books. 


Cc. 


Bookseller and Stationer, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 
Opp. Occidental Hotel. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


A. BANCROFT CO 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALFRs IN 


Cheese, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter Market 

_ Bet Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 

Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


Mineral Land Agency 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MaRKKT STRHET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


L. BROWN, 
Manager 


SPRING STYLES. 


Butterick’s celebrated paper patterns for La- 
dies’, Misses’, Boys’ and Little Children’s gar- 
ments. Catalogues maile i free, 


H. A. DEMING, 


124 Post street, San Franeisco 


W. Rk. SCMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8S. F. 
Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All work warranted. Fine watch end jew- 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Q5YEARS Poultry Yard 


108 pp. Sist Edition. Written and 
sold by a farmerand Poul- 


(stamps). 
ree Catalogue. A.M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 


—— 


If you have "a 


rte house to furnish, 

it no matter how 
a simple or inex- 
nah pensive, let us 


make you 
gestions and es- 
timates on its 
entire furnish- 
ing. It willsave 
you time, ex- 
pense and an- 
It is 
worth enquiring 
into, ‘isn’t it? 


BOTTOM. 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - 


TO 


noyance. 


San Francisce 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have it in 
vour home. 


A THIMBLEFUL OF FACT 


Weighs More than a Pailful of Theory. 


Everybody knows that the 


99 


Is pre-eminently the Sewing Machine for 
family use, 


Send for price-list to 


J. W. EVANS, 


29 POST ST.. SAN FRANOISCO 


PARGELLS, 


= AND == 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francisco 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


Cc. B. Parcells and 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Co. 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scales of 
All Kinds Repaired. 


JAS, CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS tt 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco. 


HENDERSON, Jr,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


W. H, TILTON, 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
hext to New Wigwam. 


TFolePhone No. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


The only hat store having its own factory. 


C. Herrmann & Co. 
THE HATILERS, 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Builaing) 
Will give you better value in Hats or CAps 
than any store inthe city, = 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free. 
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Young Folks. 


rons fall only to the second story, 
where they undergo yet another pick- 
ing over, on similar tables, the best 


‘*Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man,}of these forming the second grade. 


Thief.” 


Our dear little lass got ready for school 
In her just finished gown sonew; | 

It had puffed-up sleeves and a ruffled skirt, 
And its colors were white and blue. 


With a happy look on her fair, young face, 
And humming the chickadee song, 

She threw back kisses for mother to catch, 
And went skipping, hopping along. 


With sorrowful face, and eyes full of tears, 
At luncheon time homeward she ran, 
And sobbed out, ‘“*O mamma, please take off 
this gown 
As quick as you possibly can !”’ 


‘¢ Why, what is the matter, dear child ?” she 
asked, 
‘* Has it come already to grief ?” 7 
‘¢ The buttons! the buttons! The school-girls 


say 
They count up marry a thief!’ 


‘Jt is ‘rich man, poor man, beggar man, 
thief,’ 
You didn’t put on but just four; 
I want to be rich, but I can’t unless 
You'll put on one button more—— 


‘‘ Then it’s ‘rich man’ again; don’t you see, 
mamma ? 
And when it all happens for true, 
I’ll buy the loveliest things in the stores, 
And have them sent home here to you.” 


How foolish it seemed! and yet dear mamma 
Sat down with her needle and thread 

And put one more button on to the gown, 
Just because of what those girls said. 


—Susan Teall Perry, in New York Evangelist. 


WAS HE TRUTHFUL ? 


Roger was deeply interested in his 
arithmetic. He had begun working 
as soon as he came home, not even 
stopping to make a visit to the pan- 
try. His pencil seemed to be run- 
ning a race with the sewing machine, 
which kept up a busy hum. 

Suddenly something snapped, and 
the machine stopped. 

«There! I’ve broken my needle, 
and it is the last one I have in the 
house. Roger, can’t you run to the 
store and get one? I would like to 
finish this stitching to-day.” 

«OQ mamma, must you have it? I 
haven't a single minute to spare,” 
said Roger. 

“T can work on something else, if 
you haven’t time to go,” replied his 
mother. | | 

Roger’s pencil worked on noisily 
for a few minutes, when some one 
knocked. 

“Ts Roger at home?” said an eager 
“Qh, say, the bows and ar- 
Can’t you go down 


rows have come. 
to see them ?” 
. Roger threw down his pencil, seiz- 


ed his hat, and was off. 


He did not return until tea-time. 
«“ Now for arithmetic,” he said, when 
the table was cleared and the lamp 
placed upon it with the daily paper. 

Halloo! here's the new magazine. 
I must read the continued story. I 
guess I will have time for that.” 


But, somehow, the story was very 
long, or else one story led on to an- 
other; for, when Roger at last tossed 
the book aside, he found the evening 
almost gone. He glanced at the 
clock; rapidly counted the leaves. 
‘Oh, dear! I can’t do half as much 
as I planned,” he said, “ Iam so tired 
I can’t think.” 

The next day the teacher was sur- 
prised that Roger had done so little; 
and, when she asked the reason, he 
said he had done all he had time for. 

Was it truthful? Was it right ?— 


A NORFORK “PEANUT FACTORY.” 


When the peanuts arrive at the 
factory, they are rough and earth- 
stained, and of all sizes and qualities, 
jumbled together. The bags are first 
taken up by iron arms projecting 
from an endless chain, to the fifth 
story of the factory. Here they are 
weighed and emptied into large bins. 
From these bins, they fall to the next 
story, into large cylinders, fourteen 
feet long, which revolve rapidly, and 
by friction the nuts are cleansed 
from the earth which clings to them, 
and polished, so that they come out 
white and glistening. 

From this story, the nuts fall 
through shoots to the third and most 
interesting floor. Imagine rows of 
long, narrow tables, each divided 
lengthwise into three sections by 
thin, inch-high strips of wood. These 
strips also surround the edge of the 
table. Each of these sections is 
floored with a strip of heavy white 
canvas, which moves incessantly from 
the mouth of a shoot to an opening 
leading down below at the further 
end of the table. These slowly-mov- 
ing canvas bands, about a foot wide, 
are called the “picking aprons.” Up- 
on the ‘outer aprons of each table, 
dribbles down from the shoot a slen- 
der stream of peanuts, and on each 
side of the table, so close together as 
scarcely to have “elbow room,” stands 
rows of negro girls and women, pick- 
ing out the inferior peanuts as they 
pass, and throwing them into the 
central section. So fast do their 
hands move at this work, that one 
cannot see what they are doing till 
they cast a handful of nuts into the 
middle division. By the time a nut 
has passed the sharp eyes and quick 
hands of eight or ten pickers, one 
may be quite certain that it is a first- 
class article, fit for the final plunge 


_down two stories, into a bag which 


shall presently be marked with a 
brand which will command for it the 
highest market price. 

The peanuts from the central ap- 


The third grade peanuts, or what re- 
mains after the second picking, is 
then turned into a machine which 
crushes the shells and separates them 
from the kernels. These are sold to 
the manufacturers of candy, while 
the shells are ground up and used 
for horse bedding. So no part of 
this little fruit, vegetable or nut, 
whichever it may turn out to be, is 
finally wasted, but all serves some 
useful purpose.—Blue and Gray for 
February. 


THE FOLDED HANDS. 


Long ago, in quaint old Nuremberg, 
lived two boys, Albrecht Durer and 
Franz Knigstein. Both wished to be 
artists, and both studied and wrought 
with great earnestness. Albrecht had 
genius, but Franz had only love for 
art, without power to put on canvas 
the beautiful visions that haunted 
him. Years passed, and they planned 
to make each an etching of the Lord's 
Passion. When they compared their 
work, that of Franz was cold and life- 
less, while Albrecht’s was instinct 
with beauty and pathos. Then Franz 
saw it all and knew that he never 
could be an artist. His heart was 
almost broken, but he said in a voice 
choked with tears, yet full of manly 
courage: “Albrecht, the good Lord 
gave me no such gift as this of yours; 
but something, some homely duty, he 
has waiting somewhere for me to do. 
Yet now, be you artist of Nuremberg, 
and — 

“Stay, Franz, be still one moment,” 
cried ‘Albrecht, seizing his pencil. 
Franz supposed Albrecht was adding 
some finishing touches to his exquisite 
drawing, and waited patiently in bis 
attitude of surrender, his hands fold- 
ed together. With his swift peucil 
Albrecht drew a few lines and showed 
the sketch to his friend. 

“Why, those are only my hands,” 
said Franz. “Why did you take 
them ?” | 

“I took them,” said Albrecht, ‘as 
you stood there making the sad sur- 
render of your life so very bravely. 
I said to myself, ‘Those hands that 
may never paint a picture can now 
most certainly make one.’ I have 
faith in those folded hands, my 
brother-friend. They will go to men’s 
hearts in the days to come.” 

Albrecht’s words were true. Into 
the world of love and duty has gone 
the stery, so touching and helpful in 
its beautiful simplicity; and into the 
world of art has gone the picture— 
for Albrecht Durer’s famous “Folded 
Hands” is but a picture of the hands 
of Franz Knigstein as they were fold- 
ed that day in sweet, brave resigna- 
tion, when he gave up his heart's 
dearest wish, and yet believed that 
the Lord had some homely duty still 
worth his doing. 

This sweet story teaches us that if 
we cannot do the beautiful things we 
see others doing for Christ, and which 
we long to do, we can at least do 
some lowly work for him. It teaches, 
us, too, that self-surrender to God, 
though our heart’s fondest hope is 
laid down, is, in God's sight, really 
the most beautiful thing we can do 
with our life. It teaches us, also, that 
the hands that can do no brilliant 
thing for God may yet become hands 
of benediction in the world. If we 
are truly fellow-workers with God 
he can use whatever we have that we 
really surrender to him. And oft- 
times he can do more witb our fail- 
ures than with our successes.— The 

Westminster Teacher. 


HE TOOK THE COAT. 


A good example of Irish wit serv- 
ing its owner well was obéerved by a 
traveler in the Emerald Isle. While 
he was in Wexford, he one day ob- 
served a peasant passing along the 
road in a cart well laden with market 
produce. Suddenly from a cabin 
near by the road there was heard a 
voice saying— 

“Dennis, me b’y!” 

“Fhwat do ye want?” said the man 
in the cart. i 

“Are ye goin’ to the town ?” 

“That I am.” 

The man who had called him came 
out of the cabin, and approached the 
cart. 

“T have a coat to sind to the town,” 
said the man who had come out of 
the house. “Wad ye moind takkin’ 
it fer me?” 

“Not at all,” said the man in the 
cart, “if ye till me the addhriss I’m to 
lave it on.” 

“Niver moind the addhriss,” said 
the other, with his hand on the wheel. 
“Sure, it’s mesilf that’s goin’ insoide 
the coat?” 

He leaped into the cart, and the 
driver, without a change of expres- 
sion upon his face, went submissively 
on with him toward Wexford.—QOn- 
ward. 


A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS. 
ACT I—Before the bar of the sa- 


loon. 

ACT II—Before the bar of the 
court. . 

ACT IlI—Behind the bars of the 
jail. 


ACT I1V—Before the judgment bar 
of God. 


“People don’t die very often over 
here, do they ?” inquired the smart 
New Yorker. “No, only once,” re- 
plied the Philadelphian. And there 


was an intense silence. 


It Takes Two to Quarrel, 


** You're a cheat !” said Harry Garland, 

His face aglow with fire, 

Flaming up from sudden passion 
Which had set his heart on fire. 

His eyes were full of anger, 
His tones were like a sting, 

As he kicked, with fierce impatience 
A marble from the ring. 


** Ho! A quarrel !” cried Tom Seldon; 

** Cheat’s a fighting word, you know. 

Whoever says that word to me, | 
I answer with a blow. 

*T was fair and square. I saw it, 
And so did Freddy Lee; 

And little Frank Montgomery, 
And Johnny Farely. 


‘* Give me your jacket, Wiley; 
I'll stand and see fair play. 
Don’t be afraid—hit quick and hard, 
And right shall win the day.” 
But Wiley Jones stepped back and said, 
In calm and patiént tone— 
** It takes two to make a quarrel, 
And here is only one. 


‘* Two boys—both blind with passion, 

I mean; and here, you see, 

Is one on fire with anger 
And one from anger free, 

So there cannot be a quarrel”; 
And, with eyes as clear as day, 

He looked at Harry Garland, 
Then slowly turned away, 


** Hold !” cried Harry, springing forward; 
His voice was frank and strong, 
And without a sign of anger— 
** I'm sorry for this wrong. 
Here’s my hand. If you’ll forgive me, 
I will try to make amends; 
It takes two to make a quarrel, 
And two to make fast friends.” 
— Selected, 


FIRING ON “THE FLYER.” 


At least every thirty seconds he 
throws open the furnace door, and, 
without a false motion or the slightest 
delay, hurls exactly three shovelfuls 
of coal on the fire. He knows just 
how to spill and spread it with a 
dexterous turn of the wrist. Before 
Albany is reached he must throw 
6,475 pounds of that coal into the fire, 
or nearly forty pounds a minute, or 
an average of forty-four pounds a 
mile. Then, too, he must know exact- 
ly where he is along the road, and 
when to drop his shovel add seize the 
bellcord. He must ring the bell in 
passing through all towns and vil- 
lages. 
instant to vault into his seat, when 
important curves are reached, to 
watch for signals. He must see that 
the steam doesn’t vary, and he is 
proud to shout in your ear when you 
get near Albany, “She hasn’t varied 
three pounds since we left New York.” 
He must watch the water-gauge of 
the boiler, and is constantly kept 
changing the pumps, and seeing that 
they do their work properly. All the 
time he must keep throwing his 
forty-four pounds of coal on the fire 
every mile. It isn’t long before he 
surprises you with another motion. 
He throws open the furnace door, and 
thrusts a long, double-pronged fork 
into the fire. With a twist he prods 
the glowing mass, and when he pulls 
his fork out its teeth are cherry-red. 
Then comes the whir of the shovel 
again, and tbe sound of the hammer, 
as Tompkins breaks up the larger 
lumps of coal. 

When you approach Montrose, near 
Peekskill, the engine begins to slow 
down. If you look ahead you will 
see a narrow trough between the 
rails filled with water. The engine 
is going to take on water ata flying 
leap. Tompkins stands at the side 
of the tender with his hand on a lever. 
Engineer Foyle suddenly startles you 
with a shrill whistle between his 
teeth that would put to shame the 
warning signal a New York newsboy 
gives to his gambling mates when a 
policeman comes in sight. Instantly 
the lever flies back, and, as you look 
at the wheels of the tender, you see 
surging up among the trucks a tor- 
rent of water. 

It splashes and roars, and, as you 
wonder if you wouldn’t be carried 
away, two whistles from Foyle, sharp- 
er and sbhriller than the first, warn 
Tompkins to pull up the scoop,-and 
that the end of the water-trough is 
near. Then Tompkins goes back to 
his coal, his pumps, his pipe, his 
water-gauge, his bell, his watch for 
signals, and you wonder what new 
work he will do next. Before you are 
aware of it he touches you upon the 
knee, and motions for you to raise 
your feet, while he turns on a hose 
and wets the floor of the cab to keep 
down the dust, after which he sweeps 
up with astubby broom. Next he is 
shaking down the grates with a big 
steel lever that looks like the tiller 
of a large sailboat. You now begin 
to.take in what it means to be a fire- 
man: Toward the end of the trip 
you tap his shoulder, and shout to 
him: 

“This seems to keep you pretty 
busy.” 

“T tell you there is no funny busi- 
ness about this work,” is his response. 


Harper’s Young People. 


A single brewery in the northwest 
provinces of India, where so many 
millions suffer from hunger, daily 
uses an amount of grain to form malt 
for beer that would feed twenty 
thousand each day. — 


— 


Resolve to edge in a little reading 
each day, even if it is but a little sen- 
tence. If you gain fifteen minutes a 
day it will make itself felt at the end 
ofayear. 


Nature has written a letter of 
credit upon men’s faces, which is 


honored almost whenever presented. 


He must know the proper 


IT’S VERY HARD. 


“It’s very hard to have nothing to 
eat but porridge when others have 
every sort of dainty,” muttered 
Charlie, as he sat with his bowl be- 
fore him. 

‘‘Tt’s very hard to have to get up so 
early these bitter cold mornings, and 
work hard all day, when others can 
enjoy themselves without labor. Its 
very hard to have to trudge along 
through the snow, while others roll 
about in their coaches!” 

“It’s a great blessing,” said his 
grandmother, as she sat at her knit- 
ting, “to have food when so many are 
hungry; it's a great blessing to have 
a roof over our heads when so many 
are homeless; it’s a great blessing to 
have sight and hearing, and strength 
for daily labor, when so many are 
blind, deaf, or suffering.” 


“Why, grandmother, you seem to 
think that nothing is hard,” said the 
boy, still in a grumbling tone. 

“No, Charlie; there is one thing I 
think is very hard.” 

“What's that?” cried Charlie, who 
thought that at last his grandmother 
had found some cause for complaint. 

“Why, boy, I think that heart is 
very hard that is not thankful for so 
many blessings.” 


VOICES THAT CHARM. 


Caleb Cobweb, M. A., in the Golden 
Rule, discourses, in this helpful 
fashion, concerning “sweet voices’ : 


A sweet voice is a posses3ion worth 
years of toil to gain, yet few, indeed, 
are seeking it. Young ladies are 
straining their throats to grasp high 
X; young gentlemen are growing red 
in the face trying to attain low Z, but 
their voices are growing less sweet 
than before. 

Disease may thicken the vocal 
chords, or age may crack them, but a 
sweet voice may be all the sweeter 
for this. It is possible even for the 
words spoken to be ungrammatical, 
the sentences to be awkward and 
stammering, and yet for the voice to 
be as sweet as an angel’s. 

only eloquence and beauty of 
peech translatable into heaven is 
love. A sweet voice is sweetened by 
unselfish affection, and by that alone. 
Charity—with the old, gracious mean- 
ing of the word—is the world’s great 
singing master and professor of elo- 
cution. 


A man who lives in a flat near Cen- 
tral park recently had a peculiar ex- 
perience. A couple of deaf mutes 
rented an apartment underneath his 


own, and were blessed in due season 


by the arrival of a bouncing baby 
with an exceilent pair of lungs. At 
night the little one woke up nearly 
the entire house by its cries, but 
through all of it the parents slept 
until the tenant above, at the solicita- 
tion of his wife, went down stairs and 
fairly forced an entrance. The deaf 
and dumb resort to many ingenious 
devices to overcome the disadvantages 
under which they labor. They are 
unable to hear their doorbell, so they 
have arranged a piece of colored 
paper upon the gong in such a way 
that the paper flutters when the bell 
rings. By keeping a watchful eye on 
the bell they are able to receive their 
visitors promptly, but their inventive 
genius has not as yet devised a scheme 
to indicate the baby’s distress at 
night.—New York Mai and Express. 


“Mister,” said a little Fresh Air 
child, as she watched the cattle en- 
joying their cud, “do you have to buy 
gum for all them cows to chew ?” 


TO STOP THE PROGRESS 
of Consumption 
you will find but 
one guaranteed 
remed y— Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. 
In advanced cases, 
it brings comfort 
and relief; if you 
haven’t delayed 
too long, it will 
It doesn’t claim too much, 
It won’t make new lungs—nothing can; 
but it will make di ones sound and 
healthy, when everything else has failed. 


The scrofulous affection of the lungs that’s 
caused Consumption, like every other form 
of Scrofula, and every blood-taint and dis- 
order, yields to the “ Discovery.” It is the 
most effective blood-cleanser, strength -re- 
storer, and flesh-builder that’s known to med- 
ical science. In all Bronchial, Throat, and 
Lung Affections, if it ever fails to benefit 
or cure, you have your money back. 


certainly cure. 


A perfect and ent cure for your 
Catarrh—or $500 in cash. This is i 
by the proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. 


AGENTS $754 WEEK 


using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO. Themos. 
ern method, used in all factories 
to plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc , on watches, 
jewelry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; no 
SS experience; no limit to plating 
= needed; a great money maker. 
N&CO., Clerk No. 15, Columbus. Ohio. 
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Steel Alloy Church and Schodl Belle. S@~Send for 
Catalogue. S. BELL, & €O.. Hillsabore, 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


PUREST 


METAL, ( PPER AND VIN. 
for and Catal) 
McSHANE BELL UNDRY. BALTIMORE, MB 


wane TEELY eco PUREST we 
WEST-TROY 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


FOUNRRY 


5. A. and 


‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.’ Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth's “ pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that iast 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MaAcBETH Co, 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKERKEL,“°OR 
A PACKAGE UF FINE OLIVES, OR AN AS- 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FINE 
GROCERIES 


_ CALL ON 


FOSTER CO. 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and Betai! 
in 


HA 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
MARKET STREE!I 
San FRanorsco, 
a week can be made 


$12 {0 $35 working for us. Parties 


preterred who can furnish a horse, and travel through 
the country; a team, though, is not necessary. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. Men and women of good 
character will find this an exceptional opportunity 
for profitable employment. Spare hours may be us<d 
to good advantage. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., Elev- 
enth and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


& GLOOTZ, Prop's. 
307 Sacramente St., San Francisco 


=< 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soups. Our celebrated Queen Lily Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods-—-in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalread, . 


Scientific American 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESIGN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc.i 


For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 31 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


circulation of any scientific paper in the 

world. Splendidly illustrated. No intelligent 
man should be without it. vous $3.00 a 
st $1.50 six months. Address MUNN & CO. 
UBLIS&ERS, 3 


ELEGANT PALMS 


Prom India and the Isles of the Sea. 
5 Glorious Plants, different sorts. post paid, 
60c. These will grow and flourish every- 


PALM SEED. 


Tt fs child’s-play to make them grow. 

‘ (130 pages);or catalocue and one large 
package of 5 different kinds of Palm seed, 
free for 20c. postage. 100 packages $10. 
A child can sell 100 packages in two ¢ven- 
ings after school and make $5.90. 
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JOHN A.SALZER SEEDG 1A @osseWis 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Congregational Sunday-school 


Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 


AMERIGAN SOCIETY 


7135 Market St.. San Francisco. 


GEORGE WALKER, Mamarn. 


& THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
I8—REGULAR TEACHERS—I8 


425 Graduates Placed in Positions During the Last 
Two Years. 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY. 


For Catalogues and Circulars, address 


24 Prst St. San Francisco. 


HEALD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Between Clay and Commercial, 


Mention this paper. 


TRUMBULL BEEBE, 


GROWERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


SEEDS, TREES PLANTS 


Nos. 419 and 421 Sansome St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Catalogues on Applicatiov, 


for the seed he o 
of captiv 
phraseology. 


—( 
To all in search of this kind of a V 


t alms to ide, not to bewillder, . 
tn Rural New Yorker.) 
and Flower Seed 

to send it free. You will find in it, 
of some rs, Seed than 
in this country or Europe ; many of 
fou farms. There are pages 


That would not adopt the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusivc- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink, pens anJ time. 

Wro would not use the Davis 
Autematic Inketand exclusively 
if he but appreciated its cleanli- 
ness, convenience, and saving of 
time. Having occasion to usean 
inkstand at home, who would be #@ 
without the DavisAutomatic Ink- 
stand if he orshe but knew thatit 
is always ready for use, k the ° 
ink pure and fluid until a. 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. This al 
hundred per cent. annually on the 


Ga. G. WICH SON & CO. 


3 and 5 Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles. 


Sold on approval. 
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Home Circle. 


My Princess. 


BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


I have read of a princess whose gleaming hair 
Outshone the sheen of her crown of gold; 
Her step was proud, and her face was fair, 
And the broideries of her garments rare 
Were full of jewels as they could hold, 


_My princess is clad in a plain black gown— 


[1’s a plain black gown that is worn and old-- 
And a simple hat instead of a crown; 
But up and down through the dingy town 

She carries a heart that is all of gold. 


For her soul is the home of all things blest, 
Her heart is the place of the King; 
Ready to welcome the ready guest, 


_ She keeps it daily garnished and dressed, 


_Free from each false and evil thing. 


She cheers the hearts of those who repine, 
Sorrow she comforts, and pain and loss; 
The sufferer blesses this princess of mine, 
Whose outward sign of the life divine 
Is the sheen of a little silver cross. 
——Onward. 
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HESTER’S INTELLIGENCE OFFICE. 


( Concluded. ) 


“T wonder at myself for telling you 
all this, Hester. We scarcely speak 
of it to each other. Mamma is so 
sensitive! Poormamma! Poverty is 
so strange to her that it seems like a 
crime. I don’t see how we are to go 
on in this way. If only there were 
something, anything, that I could do, 
which mamma and Theo and Maria 
would approve !” 

It was Miss Carol Leslie, youngest 
of the trio of unmarried daughters of 
the stately, delicately-bred widow of 
Judge Leslie, who was whispering 
her trouble into Hester’s ears. It 
was the old story of embezzled trust- 
funds, and sudden penury falling up- 
on those whose training and habits of 
life had totally unfitted them for 
coping with the hard world. A diffi- 
cult problem—even hopeful Hester 
almost despaired of the “third term.” 

A month later, lovely old Mrs. 
Harcourt was sitting in the easy-chair 
beside Hester’s couch. 

“T have almost given up going 
abroad this year, Hester.” 

“Q) Mrs. Harcourt! Why ?” 

«A silly reason, child! But I can- 
not suit myself with a companion.” 

“ How strange! Ishould suppose 
you might choose from a score of 
people. who would be more than 
glad.” 

“So I might, perhaps; but I am an 
old woman and a little difficult. I 
want a lady, refined and ‘gentle, one 
who likes my favorite books, and to 
whom I can rave over a view or a 
picture; yet, because I am not very 
strong, she must be willing, if need 
be, to serve me like a maid. And 
she must be somebody that I love al- 
ready. Icannot have strangers about 
me. Hester, child, what is it ?” 

For Hester had caught the deli- 
cate old hand with its sparkling jew- 
els, in both her own. 

“Dearest Mrs. Harcourt, ask Carol 
Leslie to go with you!” 

“Carol Leslie! Hester, you must 
have gone out of your mind! I 
should as soon think of asking one 
of the English princesses !” 

Hester laughed—a low, delicious 
laugh of pure happiness. 

“Let me, then! May I, Mrs. Har- 
court ?” 

The old lady drew a low breath. 

“Hester,” she said with decision, 
“if you can get Carol Leslie for me, 
we will sail this day fortnight !” 


“Carol Leslie is an angel, Hester !” 
said Mrs. Harcourt when she came 
home next summer. “I can never be 
without her while alive, and—when I 
die—she shall be a rich woman !” ° 

And happy Hester kept the secret. 

It seemed incredible that Malcolm 
Graham, warm-hearted and chival- 
rous, and sweet Daisy Bell should 
have quarreled within a month of 
their wedding-day. It had been 
such an eminently suitable engage- 
ment. Even the gossips could only 
say that “they were made for each 
other.” And now the pretty cottage 
which Malcolm had bought, the dec- 
orators renovated, and the carpet- 
dealers measured, had shut its doors 
against the busy workmen, and stood 
shamefacedly with a glaring sign, 
“For Sale,” over the bow-window. 

The two poor young people wisely 
kept their own secret. Only Daisy 
had told Hester, of course. It had 
been & mere misunderstanding, at 
first—for even people who love each 
other best, alas! may misunderstand 
—and Malcolm’s hot Scotch temper 
had for once gotten the better of him, 
and Daisy, out of her sore, insulted 
girl’s heart, had said things which a 
man is slow to forget. Yet, having 
spoken, and been taken at her own 
angry word, pride kept her silent. 

It was no case for ordinary media- 
tion. Such broken bonds can never 
be mended by outside patching. 
Only @ new one could hold, more sac- 
red than the other because woven 
out of mutual penitence and self-dis- 
trust. 

: Malcolm came to bid Hester good- 
ye. 

“You leave to-morrow, Malcolm ?” 

“By the early train for New York. 
My steamer sails on Wednesday.” 

“How long shall you stay in Ger- 
many ?” 

“A year.” 

“And afterwards ?” 

“Afterwards?” He laughed bitter- 
2H “How can I tell? The world is 
Wl 


Hester saw the hard look in his 


‘ 


eyes. Some strange impulse moved 
her without her will. 

“Malcolm, do you know about 
Daisy ?” | 


He started. ““Daisy?” What do 


“She is in great danger.” 

“111?” His face had whitened. 

“Worse than that. She is in the 
power of bitter enemies.” 

“Enemies? Daisy? Who?” 

Hester's heart leaped, but she gave 
no sign. | 

“Two enemies—herself and you.” 

He gazed at her speechless, the 
veins knotting in his forehead. Her 
clear eyes were like those of an ac- 
cusing angel. Suddenly he dropped 
upon his knees beside her, shaking 
with strong sobs. She laid her hand 
upon his bowed head. He had been 
to her as a brother since she could 
remember. 

“Bless me, Hester,” he faltered at 
last, “and send me to her.” 

The City of Paris floated gaily from 
her moorings in New. York harbor, 
but the name of Malcolm Graham 
was rot on her passenger list. 

“Miss Hester,” said her pastor, one 
Saturday aftertioon, “I should like to 
tell you first what the whole parish 
will know to-morrow. I have written 
my resignation. I love this people 
with whom I would gladly live and 
die, but my labors are unfruitful. I 
dare not stay.” | 

“Mr. Parmeter,” said Hester, “will 


\you listen to me awhile? Little Bobby 


Gifford called last Sunday through 
the open window, ‘We had a dandy 
sermon to-day, Miss Hester. I under- 
standed every word.’ When you were 
ill that summer before Mary Earle’s 
wedding she said to me, ‘If Mr. Par- 
meter isn't well enough, we shall put 
off theday. Wecouldn’t feel rightly 
married with any other minister's 
blessing.’ Mrs. Connor brought me 
her baby with the chistening-drops 
wet on its hair. ‘Miss Hester,’ she 
said, ‘my baby must grow up good 
after the hands of that man of God 
on his head.’ After Joon Adams was 
buried, his mother said, ‘I should 
have cursed God but for Mr. Par- 
meter. Now I can say, “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
and blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Did you know how Dick 
Raeburn was drawn into a free-think- 
ing club at college—filled with Renan, 
Strauss, and the rest? ‘I had out- 
grown my Bible and denied my 
Saviour,’ he told me, ‘but when I 
came home that vacation-Sunday, and 
Mr. Parmeter preached that wonder- 
ful sermon from “Who is this that 
cometh with dyed garments from 
Bozrah?” I seemed to see the very 
face thorn-crowned, and the hands 
pierced forme. Oh, Miss Hester! I 
can never doubt again!’ ” 

Hester ceased, and a long silence 
fellin the room. The pastor’s face 
was resting on his hands, and the slow 
tears trickled between his fingers. 
“Thank God—and you!” he said, at 
length, and left her. 

The pastor read no resignation the 
next day. He preached with touched 
lips. The congregation almost held 
its breath. That winter came the 
sweep of the great revival, when, in 
all the town, there was scarcely a 
mouth left to curse. 

It was the winter that Hester died. 
Over her coffin the pastor read the 
three resolutions her weak hand had 
written in the little book. Then he 
told his story, and scores of mutually 
replying eyes in the great congrega- 
tion silently rehearsed their own. He 


-would have spoken further, but sobs 


choked his uttsrance. He closed 
the book and gave it to her mother. 
— Advance. 


Emerson says, on the subject of 
hospitality: “I pray you, O excel- 
lent wife, not to cumber yourself and 
me to get a rich dinner for this man 
or this woman who has alighted at 
our gate, nor a bed chamber made at 
too great cost. These things, if they 
are curious in, they can get for a 
dollar at any village. But let this 
visitor, if he will, in our looks, in our 
accent and behavior read our hearts 
and earnestness, our thoughts and 
will, which he can not buy at any 
price in any village or city, and which 
he may well travel fifty miles and 
dine sparsely and sleep hard in order 
to behold. Certainly let the board 
be spread and let the bed be dressed 
for a friend, but let not the emphasis 
of hospitality lie in these things. 
Honor to the house where they are 
simple to the verge of hardship, so 
that there the intellect is awake, and 
reads the laws of the universe, the 
soul worships truth, and love and 
honor and courtesy flow into all 
deeds.” 


Many people sleep on the left side, 
and this is the most common cause of 
the unpleasant taste in the mouth in 
the morning, which is generally at- 
tributed to dyspepsia. If a meal has 
been taken within two or three hours 
of going to bed, to sleep on the left 
side is to give the stomach a task 
which is difficult in the extreme to 
perform. The student of anatomy 
knows that all food leaves the stom- 
ach on the right side, and hence 
sleeping on the left side soon after 
eating involves a sort of pumping 
operation, which is anything but con- 
ducive to sound repose. The action 
of the heart is also interfered with 
considerably, and the lungs are un- 
duly compressed. It is probable 
that lying on the back is the most 
natural position; but few persons can 


rest easily so, and hence it is best to 
cultivate the habit of sleeping on the 


— 


OVERWORKED WOMEN. 


story which is only too common: 

«There was once ® woman who 
was the despair of all the other wom- 
en of her acquaintance. Her house 
was as pretty as possible, and always 
in perfect order; she kept it on a very 
small income and kept it beautifully. 
She made all her own clothes and 
those of her child; she trimmed hats 
for herself and sisters; she did fancy 
work; she painted chairs, thereby 
saving as much as seventy-five cents; 
she taught a class in a mission sew- 
ing-school; she took lessons in cook- 
ing; she belonged toseveral charitable 
organizations—and the end of that 
woman was nervous prostration and 
sanitarium. 

“Amid her occupations, she had 
somehow lost sight of the fact that a 
certain amount of amusement is nec- 
essary for the human mind. She had 
never ‘had time’ for rest or diver- 
sion. And her husband, as he paid 
the bill for medical services, probably 
reflected how much better, and not 
only better, but cheaper, would pre- 
vention have been than the cure.” 


eee, 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM. 


Galerius forced Christians into the 
Roman army, and the generals or- 
dered them to adore the image of the 
emperor and sacrifice to the gods. 
The one act was blasphemy, the other 
idolatry. A young Numidian sub- 
limely refused, and was slain. When 
the army was honoring Cesar in pa- 
gan style at Tangiers, Marcellus, a 
centurion, rose from the camp table 
and flung down his belt and sword, 
saying: “From this moment I cease 
to serve asa soldier. I despise the 
worship of your gods.” He was exe- 
cuted. The Word of God was order- 
ed to be burned. Diligent search 
was made in every house to find and 
destroy this precious treasure. An 
African Bishop said: “Here is my 
body; take it; burn it; but I will not 
deliver up the Word of God.” A 
deacon said, “ Never, sir; never! Had 
I children, I would sooner deliver 
them to you than the Divine Word.” 
He and his wife were burned to- 
gether. But in the midst of all this 
Christianity marched on toward the 
throne. It could not be stamped out 
or burned out.—WMethodist Review. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING. 


Women are not so useless, after all. 
It really looks, sometimes, as if it 
would be hard for the world to get 
along without them. Here is a par- 
tial list of their occupations, as given 
in the Interior : 

The old question, “What can a 
woman do?” should now give way to 
the question, “What cannot a woman 
do?” In this country over 2,500 
women are practicing medicine. Over 
275 are preaching the gospel from 
pulpits. Over 6.000 are postmistress- 
es. Over 3,000,000 women in the 
United States work for money. In 
New York City 27,000 women support 
their husbands. The United States 
Patent Office has granted over 2,500 
patents to women since 1800. Sixty- 
one foreign missionary societies are 
conducted by women. New York 
City has three women architects, and 
Buffalo the same number. The first 
newspaper ia the Congo Free State 
is published by two negro women. 


We all long for a loving, tender, 
personal sympathy—a sympathy that 
takes hold of the perplexities and 
trials which press so heavily upon us, 
but which are so seldom understood 
even by those who stand nearest, to 
us, and which would seem even more 
trifling to others if they knew of their 
existence. Itis sometimes one of the 
heaviest trials of our faith that the 
Heavenly Father allows us—allows 
us to suffer such utter isolation, such 
poignant sorrow, which no tender 
human voice, no carefully minister- 
ing human hand, can relieve and 
cure. How slow we are to under- 
stand the secret of all this—to under- 
stand that all this longing for a deep- 
er personal sympathy than we can 
find here is sent to seek it where we 
too often forget that it can always 
and certainly be found! When we 
go confidently and trustingly to the 
dear Elder Brother who is always 
“touched with the feelings of our in- 
firmities,” we always find the perfect 
and peace-giving sympathy we crave. 
—JIntervor. 

It is good to be attracted out of 
ourselves, to be forced to take a near 
view of the sufferings, the privations, 
the efforts, the difficulties of others. 
—Charlotte Bronte. 


4 any time, place a p 
The world is full of them, and this | in it, and the heat will be lessened. . 


paragraph from an exchange tells a | 


Household. 


If the oven should be ‘too hot at 
filled with water 


To test the freshness of eggs, drop 
them in a dish of water, and if the 
small end comes to the top they are 
fresh. 


For iron rust, lay in kerosene and 
let it remain covered some time. The 
oil will loosen the rust so that it will 
come off. 


To make pies or biscuits a nice 
color, moisten the top of them with a 
little sweet milk just before they are 
put into the oven. | 


A tablespoon of powdered borax 
dissolved in the bath will prove very 
invigorating, and will as soften the 
water so that it will feel like velvet. 


To take oil out of carpets or 
woolens, put on buckwheat flour, and 
brush it off very carefully into a dust- 
pan. Keep on applying till all of the 
grease has been absorbed. 


Cut glass should be first thorough- 
ly washed and dried, then rubbed 
with prepared chalk, using a soft 
brush, and being careful not to neg- 
lect any of the crevices. 
give it a fine polish—Good House- 
keeping. 


AppLe Marmatapve:—Peel, quarter, 
and core pleasant tart apples; cook 
in water until tender, then squeeze 
through a colander. Measure and 
allow half as much sugar as pulp, 
and cook together until thick; then 
pour into bowls and tumblers. 


Ontons In Cream.—Boil in plenty of 
water, changing twice, drain and 
cover with cream sauce, made with 
two scant tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two scant tablespoonfuls of flour, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-half salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and one pint of 
cream. 


Custarp.—Beat three yolks 
and one egg. Add one saltspoonful 
nutmeg, one saltspoonful salt, a few 
grains of cayenne. Add one-half cup 
cream. Strain and bake in a butter- 
ed mould until firm. Cut with French 
vegetable cutters, and add to the 
soup. 


Cuorrep Paste.—Chop one cupful 
of butter, one pint of flour, and one- 
half teaspoonful salt together until 
well mixed. Moisten with ice water 
to a stiff dough; toss onto a floured 
board, and roll very thin. Roll up 
like a jelly roll, and keep on ice until 
ready for use. 


A NOVEL SHADE. 


It may not be generally known 
that a most artistic effect may be ob- 
tained by utilizing small Japanese 
parasols as shades for gasalier globes. 
With the sticks removed and placed 
under instead of over the globes, the 
concave side upwards, a delightfully 
subdued light is shed upon the room 
—impracticable, of course, for read- 
ing or working, but quite sufficient 
for the ordinary purposes of illumina- 
tion.— The Cottage Hearth. 


DECREASE OF FISH. 


The United States Fish Commis- 
sion has issued a report on the de- 
crease of good fishes on the Atlantic 
Coast during the past ten years. In 
Spanish mackerel, which spawn chief- 
ly in Chesapeake bay, there has been 
a notable and steady decline, which 
is most conspicuous in Virginia. In 
1880 Virginia had a greater yield of 
Spanish mackerel than all the other 
States combined. The decline here 
can be surely‘and indisputably traced 
to the great catches at the mouth of 
Chesapeake bay by the menhaden 
men by the following figures: In 
1887 and 1888 the production drop- 
ped to 108,000 pounds and 188,239 
pounds, respectively, from a yield of 
1,009,663 pounds in 1880. Since 
then a small increase has taken place, 
due, the commissiovers say, to the 
somewhat prohibited operations of 
the fishermen.— Boston Traveler. 


Said Horace Greeley, the greatest 
editor this country ever produced: 
“Six newspapers every week require 
six days of labor; seven newspapers 
every week require seven days of 
labor.” His custom was—or the cus- 
tom of the Zribune when he made 
that remark—to work up to midnight 
on Saturday, and to begin work the 
next night at midnight, and Monday 
morning there came out a fully 
equipped paper, generally the most 
effective of all six issu:s of the week; 
and at that time that was the general 


custom.—Dr. T. Cuyler. 
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AWARDED HIGHEST HONORS WORLD'S FAIR. 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. — 
Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard 


This will 
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COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. , 


and Confers Degrees. Rare 
in Music, One Hours. Ride from San Francisca 
and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Wecks, $275. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda o., Cal. 


Term began Jan. 10, 18094. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


528 ELEVENTH STREET. 


Offere 


Boarding and day schools for young 
ladies and little girls. Organized 
November 8, 1858; re-opened Jan- 
uary 6, 1890. Its departments are 
kindergarten, primary, preparatory 
and academic. Pupils prepared for 
universities and colleges. 

Mrs. M. K. Braxz, Principal. 
BP opened Tuesday, January 2, 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 


San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An “Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. Pro essor 
W. W. Anderson, late Principal of Hopkins 
Academy, is connected with the school. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 15th. 

ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
HEAD MASTER. 


IELD SEMINARY 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOB GIBLS, 
THIS SCHOOL 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art, 

Particular attention given to health, genera 
culture and social training. 
Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 
For circulars address 

Maks. W. B. HYDE. Principal, 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS 4&t- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 


Tn free of charge and we make NO C. GE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


Town, write mC A SNOW 8CO) 
3 Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D % 


For the best answer to 
the question—in writ- 
ing, received before the 
Ist of April—Why can 


sell goods cheaper than 
any onther firm ? 
Send answer to our address— 


416-418 Front St., San Francisco. 


K. Phillips. Tel. 164. 


PHILLIPS BROS. 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball. 


BOOK BINDERS, 


No. 505 CLAY STREET, 8. F. 


W. R. Phillips. 


Established 1858. 


Printers, Lithographers, Publishers, Paper 
Rulers and Blank Book Makers, 


ABELL & PRIEST, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 


POST STREET 
Have the most complete studio in the State. 


Their work is unsurpassed in quality. The 
best Artists are connected with the Gallery, 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee MiliS, Trucks, Etc. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marxer Sraezr, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


Physicians recommend the (rystal hot 
sea water tub and swimming ba foot of 


| Mason street, terminus of North Beach 
cars. John Farnbam. | 


SMITH’S CASH STORE| 


Cordage Company 


WAN 
‘YOUNG LADIES’ | 
SEMINARY. 


Wilh 
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1222 PimeSt., Sam Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. H WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Term br gan 
January 3, 194. Send for circulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 
Seventeenth year; 18 professors ana teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROG, A.M., 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 25th year began Sept. 
6th. Classical, English and special courses 
provided. Open to qualified students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Five Professors. Enlarged library. The one 
training-school for the Congregational churches 
of tne Pacific States. Apply to the President 
or the Secretary of the Faculty. 


Book- ing, Shorthand, Type-Writirg, Pen 
manship, Telegraphy, English Branches, ete 


Ras! 
320 pu FRANCISCO. 


Day and Evening Sessions. 
President 


T. A. ROBINSON, 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH HOPKINS’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 

Lt ts the only school on the Coast whose graduates 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California in all the subjects of all the 
courses. 

The school is, in addition, accredited ‘n ad- 
vanced chemistry, It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w.ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ant also at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPs will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 

A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present instructor 
in physical training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 

Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
quired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets - $10,915,829 63 


Lesses paid in 70 years, $70,233,000 


GEO. C, BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 
THOMAS E, POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN BUSSELL -« ity Surveyer. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street 


TUBBS 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 


Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 
Nos. amd GIS Fromt Street, 
San Fra..01s00. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. 


tubs. 
only at high tide, 


thing new, clean 
25 cents. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Marca 7, 1894, 


HIS page of THe PaciFic has been de- 


voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 
Cask, Rev. J. T. FoRD, and President C. G. 


California. 


O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremontoffice. For informa. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 


BALDWIN. The Southern office is located at 
Claremont, Los les county, Cal. Address resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. in every Congregational family.”’ 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Considerable space is taken by an 
account of the Social Science Class at 
Pomona College. It is hoped that the 
matter will be pleasing to our read- 
ers. . 

The article headed “The Pomona 
College Social Science Class” was 
prepared by one of the students, and 
all the papers were presented by 
students at a public meeting, Sunday 
evening, February 25th. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. A. W. Thompson of San 
Jacinto,notwithstanding the desperate 
effort of that church for self-support, 
and the large sacrifices of the pastor 
to secure this end, asks for home 
mission envelopes, purposing to join 
with the other churches to make up, 
if possible, the amount needed to 
close the year without debt. 

The church at Dehesa, being denied 

the further use of the school-house 
for their meetings, began to worship, 
February 25th, in a “shell of a house,” 
but have elected a Building Com- 
mittee, and expect to have a church 
building within a month or two. One 
member has offered to give an acre 
of land, and to do something toward 
the building. The receipts of the 
people for raisins, their principal 
crop, have been very small for the 
last two seasons, and they cannot 
raise more than one or two hundred 
dollars in money, but they will build 
as good a house of worship as they 
can. 
_ Pilgrim church, Pomona, is the first 
to assure us of $2 per member this 
year for home missions. The pastor 
writes: “They have done it cheerfully, 
but it has cost them something.” 
This church has contributed largely 
for the College in its effort to raise 
$50,000, to secure another $50,000, 
conditionally given. It has pledged 
itself more largely than any other 
church toward the $5,000 per year 
for the current expenses of the Col- 
lege, but does not give less on this 
account for home missions. 

The church in Paso Robles has 
unanimously called Rev. E. Russell 
King to be its pastor. He is recom- 
mended as “delightful socially, a 
ready and forcible speaker, and an 
earnest Christian worker. He had 
a large congregation on Sunday, 
February 25th. At the close a meet- 
ing was held, not only of the church, 
but of citizens. It was the strong 
desire of the citizens that he devote 
himself to the work in Paso Robles 
alone, not dividing his time with any 
other field. Itis hoped that enough 
may be raised there for his support, 
to secure him as pastor for that 
church alone. It would, doubtless, 
be the most economical policy to do 
this. For the church seems to be in 
@ position to go right forward toward 


pushed. Mr. King has accepted the 
call, and sent for his family. | 

It is understood that the High- 
land church continues the services of 
Rev. Milton S. Phillips. Whether a 
formal call has been given we are not 
informed. Mr. Phillips is still pastor 
of the church in Chaplin, Conn., and 
is dear to them and they to him; but 
for heslth’s sake came to Southern 
California, having leave of absence 
from his people for a time. But he 
is convinced that the climate in which 
he has recovered his health is the 
climate in which to preserve it, and 
is constrained to make Southern Cali- 
for his future home. As a preacher 
he is earnest and evangelistic in spir- 
it, a valuable accession to our minis- 
terial force. 

Rev. J. Lloyd Jenkins is supplying 
our church at Long Beach. There 
are some hopeful features, and it is 
quite possible that the Congrega- 
tional church of Long Beach shall 
yet enter a large sphere of useful- 
ness. It is needed, and its revival is 
confidently expected. | 

Rev. C. H. Davis of San Bernar- 
dino supplied at Rialto and Bloom- 
ington February 23d, while Rev. E. 
R. Brainerd was on his Pleasant 
Valley, Rochester and Etiwanda cir- 
cuit. 


BETHEL—SAN BERNARDINO. 


A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


By way of expressing their esteem 
and good will, the many friends and 
neighbors of Brother O. W. Lucas of | 


Wednesday evening, a surprise do- 
nation party. About 7 p. m. the rev- 
erend gentleman, with his good wife, 
left home to conduct the usual mid- 
week prayer-meeting. On returning 
therefrom, they were surprised to 
see the glimmer of a lamp from the 
window of their domicile and to hear 
the sound of merriment emanating 
from the same source. Hurrying 


commotion, they were met on the 
threshold by the hospitable inmates, 
who gave them a hearty welcome 
and a pressing invitation to partake 
of a feast such as would cause one to 
forget that he was living in a time 
of great financial depression. A de- 
lightful evening was spent, after 


which the guests reluctantly took 
their departure. At the close of the 


past year, the church extended to 
their pastor, O. W. Lucas, a unani- 
mous call to remain with them an- 
other year. It now appears that the 
depressed condition of the Home 
Missionary Treasury necessitates a 
joining of fields when this is practic- 
able, and it now seems probable that, 
by this necessity, Bethel church will, 
after April lst, be yoked with the 
First church. We are sorry to lose 
Mr. Lucas. His uprightness, earn- 
estness of purpose and “good will 
towards all men,” have won for him 
golden opinions from all with whom 
he has been associated. We trust 
his future fields will be pleasant 
ones, and his labors therein may 
reap abundant harvest; that he may 
ever find kind hearts and willing 
hands to smooth down the rough 
places in life’s pathway, and help to 
make this earthly pilgrimage one of 
contentment, happiness and peace. 


FROM BETHLEHEM CHURCH. 


A good work of grace has begun 
in Bethlehem church. The evangel- 
ist, Rev. OC. S. Mason, with his helpers, 
Miss Grace Scott and Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler, has been secured by Broth- 
er Price for a series of revival ser- 
vices, which were commenced on 
Sunday, February 25th, and give 
promise of much good. Already 
there have been a number of conver- 
sions. That portion of the city in 
which Bethlehem church is located 
has been districted and assigned to the 
various workers who visit from house 
to house with effort to awaken an in- 
terest in the meetings and lead souls 
to Christ. Cottage prayer-meetings 
are being held in these various dis- 
tricts. God seems to have rolled a 
burden for souls upon the hearts of 
the workers, and many individual 
souls have been singled out as sub- 
jects for special prayer and effort by 
one and another, with a disposition 
to hold on to God and claim the 
promised blessing. 

Brother Mason does not attach 
much importance to the signing of 
cards; hence does not make use of 
them, but calls the seeker to make a 
public confession of his desire to lead 
a Christian life, by going forward and 
taking his hand, and from this he 
leads them to give audible wit- 
ness to their purpose to serve God. 
Pray for Bethlehem that the much- 
needed blessing may come down in 
showers upon this sin-hardened peo- 
ple. 


THE POMONA COLLEGE SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE CLASS. 


Philanthropy is the dynamics of 
Christianity; thatis to say, itis Chris- 
tianity in action. Christianity minus 
philanthropy is not Christianity at 
all. “Love to God is piety, and the 
science which deals with this part of 
the gospel is called theology. Love 
to man is philanthropy, and the 
science which deals with this part of 
the gospel is called sociology. The 
two are inseparable.” “Philanthropy 
should be grounded in profound so- 
ciological studies.” (Prof. R. T. Ely, 
“Social Aspects of Christianity.”’) 

“Another kind of men we find at 
our universities are those who have 
been caught by the social wave which 
is passing over the country. There 
should be, therefore, in the Young 
Men’s Christian Association a depart- 
ment of Christian socialism, or ap- 
plied Christianity.” (Prof. Henry 
Drummond in an address at World’s 
Student Conference, Northfield, July, 
1893.) 

These two quotations contain very 
important statements. The first is 
taken from a little volume in which 
Prof. Ely brings forward the charges 
that Christ’s Church, in endeavoring 
to carry out his first great command- 
ment, has drifted away from the sec- 
ond; has neglected to emphasize it, 
to insist upon its literal obedience; 
has, in short, placed it upon an en- 
tirely different plane, although Christ 
said that it was “like unto” the first, 
and although Paul declared that all 
the law was fulfilled in its observance. 
Whether the Church has failed in her 
duty or not, it is at least true that we 
talk' a great deal about love to God, 
while Christ spoke much about love 
to man; that the study of theology 
has been carried on unceasingly, while 
the study of applied Christianity has 
been neglected; that the efforts and 
opportunities of the Church have 
been wasted upon matters of doctrine 
to the injury of her usefulness and 
influence. 

I remember the words of Prof. 
Jacobus of Hartford Seminary, and 
if I may be pardoned another quota- 
tion I will give them, since they 
seem to suggest to us the trouble, 
and to eheer us with the thought 
that Jesus is still dear to the working- 
man, and his teachings offer the solu- 
tion to social problems. “<A life of 
struggle needs help, and help is the 
genius of Christianity. And the very 
help that you have to give is the very 
help men need and want. The trou- 
ble is that men in their struggles, 
and Christianity with its help, are not 
brought together right. You can 
only study men on their own level. | 
It is the line of power. Men are not 
to be reached from above, nor from 


below, but from the line on which the 
heart beats.”’ 

As to Prof. Drummond’s statement, 
I think we can see that itis so. It is 
shown by the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the interest in college 
settlements; by the fact that several 
of our seminaries have lately intro- 
duced chairs of sociology. 

It was with the desire to study va- 
rious social problems and to learn of 
the progress and methods of Chris- 
tian work that there has been lately 
organized among the students of Po- 
mona College a social science class. 
Its present membership numbers 
four young women and six young 
men. The aims of the class are, first, 
to study social problems and to act 
as a bureau of information for the 
College, collecting books, reading 
matter and information; second, to 
investigate personally the work of 
philanthropic and Christian organiza- 
tions of Southern California, and to 
learn how aid may best be given; 
and third, to present from time to 
time the results of their work before 
the College and community. 

The following papers represent the 
results of a few weeks’ reading of the 
class upon the “Unemployed.” They 
may contain nothing new, and, per- 
haps, nothing with which some who 
read these columns are not already 
familiar, but it was not their object to 
settle the question or to suggest new 
solutions. They are printed here 
with the hope of finding the sym- 
pathy of those who read Tre Paciric 
for a class, the object of whose study 
may be expressed in the words quoted 
above, “That men in their struggles, 
and Christianity with its help, may be 
brought together right.” 

It should be explained that the 
following papers have been cut down 
about one-half for publication. For 
this reason the continuity may in 
some places be broken. 

Davip Barrows. 


GENERAL RELIEF METHODS FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED. 


«“ For ye have the poor with ye all 
the time, and whensoever ye will ye 
may do them good.” 

Pity for the suffering, sympathy for 
the unfortunate, and a desire to raise 
the fallen, are implanted in the hu- 
man soul. These may be, and often 
are, almost crowded out by other 
things, and may never extend beyond 
our own small circle of friends, but 
they still exist in a greater or less de- 
gree. 

In our efforts to do them good, we 
cannot trust wholly to our emotions, 
but must be guided by good judg- 
ment and some knowledge of human 
nature, or else our efforts to help will 
be the means of weakening instead 
of strengthening the deserving poor; 
and many unworthy ones will be en- 
couraged to go on in a life of idle- 
ness and sin. Freely giving to all 
who ask is recognized by all thought- 
ful persons to be neither wise nor 
helpful. Yet this kind of charity is 
still practiced, and, I suppose, always 
will be. 

Much good is being done by in- 
dividuals who manage to find employ- 
ment for one or more worthy ones in 
their own community for the sake of 
helping them. The action of some 
manufacturing establishments, in run- 
ning their mills at no profit in order 
to give their men employment, is es- 
pecially commendable. This, to my 
mind, is the most effective kind of 
help in such crises as we are now ex- 
periencing. But it is not far-reach- 
ing enough in its results, so organiz- 
ed work must give temporary relief 
to many. 

The amount of destitution is so ex- 
ceptionally great, at this time, that 
the permanent organizations for the 
relief of the unfortunate have not 
been able to do all that should be 
done. However, by careful systema- 
tic work, any great amount of suffer- 
ing has been avoided. 

A detailed:study of the work in 
Denver, as it has been conducted by 
Rev. A. C. Peck; at Indianapolis, un- 
der the supervision of Rev. Oscar C. 
McCullogh; and by the citizens of 
Lynn, Massachusetts, will give a fair 
understanding of the most successful 
relief methods employed. 

The objects to be gained in all of 
our large cities are as follows: (1) To 
provide the necessities of life to all. 


(2) To do this, cheap food and lodg- 


ing places must be provided. At the 
same time, an influx of needy must 
be guarded against, for at this time 
there are no favored places except as 
their conditions have been bettered 
by their own efforts. The “tramp” 
must be discouraged from coming to 
any city, for there is no use for him 
in any place. 

Labor has been provided by estab- 
lishing wood yards, improving streets 
and parks. In most places this has 
been done through the charitable or- 
ganizations already existing. They 
have secured unity and thorough- 
ness, and have been better able to 
meet all classes of unemployed, es- 
pecially the improvident class, by 
having one central committee through 
whom all the work is provided, and 
by whom all supplies are dis- 


| tributed. 


Work has been given residents of 
the city and those having families, in 
preference to transients. The work 


is paid for either*in cash or in tickets | 


good for meals, lodging or provi- 
sions. In some places the amount 
paid for work is the customary wages, 
but only a limited number of days’ 
work is given each week. In other 
places the wages are low, but the 
amount of work limited. In either 
case there is little encouragement for 
the professional beggar or for those 
who are employed trying to better 
their conditions by) going to new 
places. 

Free dining-halls and soup-houses 
were soon found to have a bad effect, 
and were rapidly given up. They 
seemed to show that prosperity would 
come only through labor. These are 
intended only for temporary relief, to 
prevent worthy people from suffer- 
ing. Permanent relief must be se- 


cured in some other way. 
O. H. Duvatt. 
THE WORK IN LOS ANGELES AND 
POMONA. 


“Not alms, but a friend,” is the sug- 
gestive motto of the Associated Char- 
ities in Los Angeles. From past ex- 
perience, the more thoughtful ia be- 
nevolent work have learned that true 
charity consists in meeting man’s 
moral needs, as well as his physical. 

Los Angeles is attempting to do 
this through a band of men and 
women, including representatives 
from all churches and charitable in- 
stitutions, as well as those who pay 
into the treasury the sum of one dol- 
lar. 

The organized association, under 
the name of the Associated Charities, 
has divided the city into districts, 
which, in turn, are divided into wards. 
Each ward has its representatives, 
upon whom the duty falls of report- 
ing to the central office all of the 
charities and benevolently inclined 
persons in their precinct. Cases of 
need reported to these representa- 
tives are distributed among suitable 
visitors, pledged to give no money, 
and who make at least fortnightly re- 
ports to the central office. 


In the By-laws of the Associated 
Charities the cases worthy of relief 
are thus given: For permanent aid: 
(1) Orphans with no parents, or only 
one parent unable to support them. 
(2) Aged persons who are unable to 
support themselves. (3) Incurables— 
sick, crippled ordeformed. For tem- 
porary relief: (1) Temporary illness 
or accident, wbere relief may carry a 
family over a hard time and prevent 
their falling into pauperism. The 
cases needing work are as follows: 
(1) Persons out of work, but able 
and willing if it can be found. (2) 
Persons with insufficient work willing 
todo more. (3) Widows with young 
children ready to do any kind of 
work consistent with family cares. 
(4) The shiftless, who may be induced 
to become industrious; the improvi- 
dent, who may be taught thrift; and 
the intemperate, who may be reform- 
ed by a hope of work contingent on 
good conduct. 

Among the classes not worthy of 
aid are the improvident, who persist- 
ently refuse to reform; the vicious; 
the confirmed paupers;and the tramps. 
In the cases of the last three the As- 
sociation uses repressive measures. 

In thus giving the plan of work, 
one may, perhaps, gain a clearer idea 
of the work in Los Angeles than in 
any other way. There are, of course, 
many minor charities which are at- 
tempting to alleviate distress, but 
under the head of Associated Chari- 
ties the principal work is included. 
Pomona has centered her charitable 
work in the soup kitchen. Owing to 
a somewhat unwise plan, this method 
of aid was very severely and very 
justly criticised in the first days of 
its operation. 

The Associated Charities, a body 
not so thoroughly organized as the 
one in Los.Angeles, but having the 
same aim, seeing the need for a differ- 
ent plan of work, undertook the su- 
pervision of the soup kitchen. It 
was immediately decided that great 
indiscretion had been shown in giv- 
ing meals without recompense. Work 
seemed to solve this problem. Soon 
notices appeared upon the windows 
of the room used for the kitchen, 
stating that an hour’s work would be 
required for each meal received. 


there has been a decided decline in 
the number of applicants, although 
there are still many who come to be 
fed. 

At present the greatest difficulty 
seems to be in finding work for the 
men. The municipal government is 
either unwilling or cannot furnish 
work, thus throwing the charities on 
their own resources. The entire 
work connected with the kitchen is 
done by the men, from scrubbing the 
floor and splitting the wood up to 
prepgring the coarse but substantial 
food. The last position is held by 
an individual who represented the 
typical tramp on his arrival. 

With the exception of the cook, the 
rules of the association do not permit 
the men to remain longer than three 


| days. 


Since the appearance of the sign | 


Pomona has been remarkably freed 
from the begging tramp by means of 
the soup kitchen, for all citizens have 
been requested to send such appli- 
cants to the Associated Charities. 

Los Angeles has found it impossi- 
ble to aid any of the needy who have 
flocked there, having more than she 
could do in relieving her own needy 
citizens; but Pomona has tried to 
help the transients. In speaking of 
this, one of the active workers said 
that “ We owe it to our profession of 
faith that we send these men out no 
worse than when they came in.” 
With this thought in mind, they are 
doing their work. Crara Benson. 


CHRONIC FROM ACUTE DISTRESS. 


However noble are the impulses 
which prompt charity, and however 
mighty are its results for good, yet 
we realize that it is not a balm for 
human woe, but a powerful anzsthetic 
to deaden the pain of it until some 
change in human relations and some 
uplifting of character shall remove 
the cause of woe. As an anzesthetic, 
it is capable of doing as much harm 
as good, of deadening sensibilities as 
well as pain. 

Among the evils traceable to charity 
I merely wish to point out the 
danger that the present acute distress 
may induce such chronic conditions 
as exist in the large cities of the old 
world, and, to some extent, in our 
Own. 

The causes of the two are very dif- 
ferent. Of the one, as Josephine 5S. 
Lowell in the February Forum has 
summarized them, a surplus of un- 
skilled labor, low wages, and improvi- 
dence; of the other, simple lack of 
work. 

It is evident that methods of relief, 
to meet such diverse causes, must dif- 
fer widely, and that there is need of 
discretion in applying them, lest 
charity make for itself a permanent 
demand. 

Approved remedies for the chronic 
trouble are educative in character, 
and such as promote self-reliance, 
but for those in acute distress, relief 
is demanded in the form of supplies, 
or temporary work; and just here, as 
has been shown by so many, there is 
need of care that the relief given be 
not such as will tend to make per- 
manent alms-seekers of those who, 
before, were self-supporting, or 
attract any who are beggars by pref- 
erence. 

Experience has proven that such 
measures as charitable supplies or 
temporary work, often employed in- 
discriminately by charity, so called, 
to relieve distress of whatever order, 
while exceedingly useful for reliev- 
ing those in sudden emergencies, 
when given to those in a chronic 
state of distress, tend only to aggra- 
vate and create it. 

Our cities are badly overcrowded 
with men out of employment. When- 
ever others hear that in the 
cities help is given or work provided, 
there is an increased rush to the 
cities, and a bad condition becomes 
worse. Extra work cannot be con- 
tinually provided. More men get 
out of employment. Wages are low- 
ered because of competition, and 
sweat shops result. Improvidence is 
increased with discouragement, and 
the plague spots on our map grow 
blacker. 

It would seem, then, that special ex- 
pedients of relief should be employ- 
ed only very ‘temporarily to relieve 
the acute distress now present, and 
to help pass this winter by without 
starvation coming to America, and 
that nothing should be tolerated 
which threatens even remotely to 
give to America such a distinct beg- 
gar class as we find in older coun- 
tries. 

In this present distress, let us not 
suppose that one part of our people 
can support the other and not de- 
grade them. The only thing that 
can bring us any extended relief is 
such a change in the economic condi- 
tions as will make steady employ- 
ment at fair wages possible. The 
only thing that will ever make impos- 
sible a repetition of these times of 
commercial and industrial distress is 
a thorough application of the Golden 
Rule to the business world. 

Avery T. SEARLE. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE UNEMPLOYED ABOUT CLARE: 
MONT. 


Claremont is not a corporate or- 
ganization through which employ- 
ment might be provided for those 
needing it. However, there are no 
destitute families of our own town. 
Those asking aid at our doors are 
from abroad. They are from all 
classes of men, from skilled workmen 
down to common laborers. 

Claremont is visited by two gen- 
eral classes; viz., those willing, but 
unable to find work, and profession- 
als, or those unwilling to work as 
long as they are fed by the labor of 
the industrious and provident. 

The first class may be seen at all 
hours of the day really seeking work; 
they are willing and glad to do hard 
work for very small wages, and 
should have employment. Small 


wages are necessary for their own 


protection. Large wages attract the 
professionals, and tend to overflow a 
place with the unemployed. Small 
wages are grasped only by those 
really needing them. Insufficient 
work or pure charity causes a man 
to lose his self-respect, and makes 
him willing to receive more charity, 
and finally to seek it alone. It is 
terribly degenerating, mentally, mor- 
ally and physically. The second 
class have already reached this stage; 
they are apt to come after dark and 
on Sunde~s; and if given work, they 
will sneak away and leave it, shirk it, 
or say boldly they don’t care to work 
for a living as long as there are 
plenty of good people who will feed 
them for nothing. This is the dan- 
gerous class; to it belong the thieves 
and “sand-baggers.” They should 
be dealt with severely, and hard 
work at diminished pay seems the 
most practical method. They should 
never be fed after dark. There are 
plenty of houses all along the road 
where they can get meals for work 
before dark if they are so minded; 
but they believe no one will give 
work after dark, and will give meals 
through sympathy for a man who has 
to pass the night with an empty 
stomach. They are very free to ask 
for work on Sundays, believing meals 
will be given without it on that day. 

Now, are we prepared to deal with 
them in the right way? There is 
certainly much need of improvement 
about our college town; the streets 
are largely rocks and sage-brush; a 
majority of the lots provide ample 
concealment for jack-rabbits. Still, 
housewives say they have ‘no work 
for tramps, and so give them food, 
and send tkem on their way rejoic- 
ing. As a remedy the following 
plan has been suggested by one of 
our citizens: Let an organization be 
completed to raise funds to hire an 
overseer, and buy a few stone-forks 
and mattocks. Let every house- 
keeper send all applicants for work 
or meals to the overseer, who will 
see to it that at least one hour of 
hard work is done by every appli- 
cant, who shall then receive a meal 
ticket. The meal tickets shall be 
good at any kitchen benefited by 
the work done; and the overseer 
shall be careful to distribute labor- 
ers equally between the kitchens 
benefited. If the work is done on 
lots, the tickets shall be good at the 
kitchens of the owners of those lots 
as far as possible. This plan would 
require no one to feed more than at 
present, and Claremont would gain 
the reputation of feeding no pro- 
fessionals free, and of having no free 
soup kitchen. Only the needy would 
apply. Our town would be avoided 
by the more objectionable class. 
The plan has proven successful in 
other places in warding off those 
seeking work but hoping not to find 
it. Determined steps taken now 
would brand Claremont as a town 
not tolerating “bums,” as they please | 
to call themselves, and yet as one 
eager to help the really needy. Our 
village would be beautified, and we 
would not be encouragers of idleness, 
beggary, lying and stealing. 

Lt EK. A. Owen. 


A PRACTICAL RESULT. 


After the reading of the above pa- 
pers an expression of the audience 
was taken as to their diposition to co- 
operate in practical handling of the 
“Tramp Problem,” which has become 
a very large one, single householders 
being solicited as many as nine times 
in one day, and the College kitchen 
more often still. Growing out of 
that vote, a man has been employed 
who will work constantly himself and 
will keep at hand suitable tools. The 
following letter has been sent to all 
residents, and suitable tickets placed 
in the hands of the overseer: 


TO RESIDENTS OF CLAREMONT. 

The Claremont Rural Improvement 
Association offers to co-operate with 
you in the scientific treatment of the 
“tramp question.” It respectfully 
suggests the following as scientific 
and practical: 

1. Give no food, except on the Sab- 
bath, without at least one hour of 
hard work. 

2. Refuse to do anything, on the 
ground that you cannot conveniently 
furnish the food at this time. The 
ae may then apply to your neigh- 

r. 
3. Give him an hour’s hard work 
for the food you furnish. 

4. If you cannot give the work, 
but are willing to give the food, send 
the man with your name upon a slip 
of paper to Mr. Reynolds, who occu- 
pies the tent near Dr. Hunt’s. He 
will be either there or at work upon 
the town site, and will furnish the 
man work for one hour or more, ac- 
cording to the faithfulness with which 
he works, after which he will give 
him a slip of paper reading as fol- 


lows: 
“ CLAREMONT,.... .1894. 
The bearer presents your 
name, and claims to have been sent 
to me by you. This certifies that he 
has done work sufficient to entitle 
him to such plain food as you may 


please to give him............. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee. 
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